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‘ Landslides 
Have Causes 


N THE Friday before the general election 
Mr. C. George McCullagh in a-broadcast 

d the nation that he had been brought up 

Liberal. On the night of election day there 
1ust have been a good many Conservatives 
rho felt that it would have been better for 
he Conservative party if he had remained one. 
farly in the course of the campaigning we re- 
narked in this column that what the Conserv- 
itive party needed was the kind of leadership 
‘which would re-establish it in popular con- 
idence as a party which can be relied upon to 
nean what it says’. The leadership that it 
‘eceived in this campaign—and for that we 
10ld Mr. McCullagh even more responsible 
han Mr. Drew—was calculated to establish it 
nerely as a party which would say anything 
o get into power. 

The voting of the 27th of June was much 
nore than a decision in favor of one party as 
igainst another. It was a historic event which 
‘aises the whole question of the future of the 
incient party of Macdonald and Tupper and 
Borden. We are convinced that that ancient 
yarty still includes a vast number of people 
who gave it no support, or even voted against 
t, last month because they were profoundly 
lissatisfied with the recent behavior of its 
nner councils. The problem will be to restore 
their confidence and that of the large body of 
voters who by the next general election will be 
2onvinced that the country needs a change (as 
t almost certainly will) but will not vote for 
1 change to the Conservative party if by then 

s still showing few signs of responsibility or 
consistency. 

The result of June 27 cannot be blamed on 
lack of organization, of funds or of hard work 
oy candidates and helpers. It cannot be 
ascribed to the overwhelming popularity of 
Mr. St. Laurent—who must however be con- 
zratulated on the excellent manners and entire 
correctness of his personal campaigning. It 
cannot even be ascribed to the government’s 
record, good though that has been. It goes 
far beyond anything that those causes alone 
could have produced. It is evidence of a sick- 
ness in the Conservative party which we hope 
and believe can be checked, but which will not 
be checked unless it is promptly attended to. 


iNew Style Campaigning 


y PaERe is no precedent in Canadian history 
for the kind of campaign through which 
he electors of Canada, or at any rate of Can- 
ida east of Winnipeg, have been carried during 
the past five weeks. It has had far more the 
appearance of a United States presidential elec- 
ion, with the voters being asked to choose one 
“jut of several candidates for a single office, 
than of a British parliamentary election with 
separate contests among separate groups of 
tivals going on in more than two hundred con- 
st:tuencies. In Ontario and Quebec at least, 
‘;housands of young electors going to the polls 
for the first time must have been staggered to 
find that neither Mr. Drew nor Mr. St. Laurent 
was on the ballot, for they could hardly have 
failed to conclude from the articles in the daily 
press that these were the only persons con- 
cerned in the contest. 

It has been obvious for some time that all 
the influences of the new methods of publicity 
would tend in this direction—to make the party 
leader all important and the individual candi- 
date in the constituency profoundly insignifi- 
rant. Before the radio and the airplane rela- 
tively few people could either see or hear the 
joarty leader during the campaign, and the 
majority took their impressions of the party 
and its policies from the local candidate and 
his friends. Today the party leader can be 
heard by everybody in the country, and seen 
by many thousands more than formerly. But 
his is the first time in Canada that these new 
nfluences have been fully operative. 


(Continued on Page Five) 
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—Photo by Nakash 
LOUIS ST. LAURENT goes back to the Prime Minister's Office supported by the largest majority 
ever secured by a political party in the history of Canada and by overwhelming popular vote. 
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“The Loon’s Necklace.” produced by Crawley Films, Ottawa, retells an old legend by The Edinburgh Film Festival also praised the originality and charm of “The Loon’s 


using carved Indian masks. It was named the most distinguished film of the year. Necklace.” It will be shown in Canada through the Canadian Education Association. { 


First Canadian 


Film Awards 


By J.R. Kidd 





 vnaneelaeaapelan films, all made in Canada on Canadian 

themes by Canadian producers were entered in this year’s 
first annual competition for “The Canadian Film Awards.” 

They came from twelve different producing organizations. ‘ 
The “Awards” were developed to recognize Canadian talent f 

in the film field, to acquaint Canadians with this achieve- 
ment, and to raise standards. 

The remarkable feature of the competition was not so 
much the indivicual excellence of one or two films but the 
high standard o7 so many cf the entries. Each, except one, 
of the films is a “short” and they deal with a wide variety of 
subjects: an Indian legend, diseases in cattle, figure skating, 
church missions, choral singing and politics. Canadian films 
are rapidly gaining an international reputation for liveliness 
and imagination anc arrangements are now being made to 
send the winning films on a tour of Canadian cities and to 
be shown abroad. 

“The Canadian Film Awards” were developed at a con- 
ference of more than fifty national organizations, called 
by the Canadian Association for Adult Education. ‘The: 
“Awards”, consisting of paintings by Canadian artists, were 
presented to the successful film makers at a special cere- 
mony in Ottawa. 





“Chantons Noél” is a colorful animated treatment of traditional French Christmas carols. It has a fine score | 


and superb singing by a youthful Montreal choir. It was given highest honors in the “animation class.” 


= 





“Chantons Noél’” was developed by four young artists “Beans Of Bounty”, by Shelly Films, winner in the Scene from “The Feeling Of Hostility”, widely known i 


in the animation department of the National Film Board. non-theatrical class, shows the many uses of soy beans. for its skilful treatment of emotional health problems. 
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Like Hostility” this prize film “Drug Addict”, was made through the collaboration Norman McLaren’s experimental work at the N.F.B. is attracting wide attention. 
Tae “le ; 
of the National Film Board and_ the Department of Health and Welfare. Here the artist is painting both his figures and the sound directly on the film. 


Quebec Productions produced a feature length film “Un Homme Et Son Péché” which was given a special award. Seraphin, the old miser, at home with his young wile. 
The play already famous on the C.B.C. French network is filmed with distinguished acting and fine photography. “Un Homme” will soon be available with English titles. 


The courting scene from “Un Homme Et Son Péché”. Winner in the theatrical class is the film “Who Will The ever-present problem ol linding and training 


This and the husking bee, above, provide two rich scenes. Teach Your Child” produced by the National Film Board. good teachers lor Canadian schools is the film's theme. 
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Ottawa 
View 


By B. T. RICHARDSON 





New Economic Climate 


Great Development Is Underway 
As Canada Nears Half Century 


HE shape of some of Canada’s postwar 

problems has become remarkably clear 
this year. Now that the tumult of the election 
has died away, they will engage Ottawa’s at- 
tention as the weeks of summer pass. For 
those who like the long view, there is plenty of 
material for speculation about our future, as 
time slips quickly to the halfway mark of the 
20th century. The last 50 years brought two 
world wars and a succession of changes that 
shattered many old traditions in Canada and 
established new. The next half century can 
scarcely be less crammed with sensations. 

The years since the war have not yet fixed 
the new economic limits of Canada. The limits 
have changed, and all Canadians accept that 
fact. But the frontier to which they have ex- 
panded is still indefinite. That is where much 
of our political controversy is nurtured. Just 
as the geographers discovered that the 
isotherm of our summer temperature has mov- 
ed northward, so the economists are grappling 
with the evidence of a climatic change in our 
economy. 

Whatever may be the larger cycle of Cana- 
dian development, the present position is clear. 
The new dynamic in Canadian economic affairs 
is found in the programs of capital develop- 
ment that stretch from aluminum and cellulose 
projects on the Pacific Coast through the 
search for oil and uranium in the Northwest, to 
the exploitation of iron deposits in northeast 
Quebec. This is the factor in Canadian devel- 
opment against which the Canadian outlook is 
now measured and, indeed, the hopes and fears 
of the Canadian people. 

When the talk turns to the shortage of 
American dollars, it is becoming customary 
to point to the heavy inflow of American 
capital to engage in the exploration for oil 
and the prospect that Canada will not only 
become self-sufficient in petroleum but will 
also soon export oil to the United States. The 
cure for the shortage is in sight, given time. 
To bolster this conclusion, it is customary to 
point to the iron on the Labrador frontier and 
the prospect that it will become a chief source 
for the steel industry of the United States. 

Even the problem of selling to Britain and 
other dollar-short markets seems less formid- 
able when the talk turns to Canada as a mar- 
ket for capital equipment rather than consumer 
goods. One of the discoveries about Canada 
reported by Mr. Harold Wilson, the president 
of the British board of trade, after his recent 
visit, was that Canada is a growing market 
for British engineering exports that could “in 
very quick time” be increased tenfold. They 
were in little danger, he found, of being priced 
out of the Canadian market. The visit of Mr. 
Robert Saunders, the chairman of Ontario 
Hydro, to Britain in search of hydro equipment 
is but one straw in the wind which may blow 
a gale of trade -advantage. 

Mr. Wilson's optimism has its counterpart in 
Ottawa. It may be that the years just ahead 
will bring steady expansion in Canada, rela- 
tively unruffled by economic disturbances 
abroad. The flow to Canada of capital and 
capital goods and the influx of population that 
would result, promises to balance the risks of 
adjustment to recessions that originate beyond 
our boundaries. 


“Normal” Unemployment 


England Now Debates Problem 
Which May Soon Arise Here 


A QUESTION that has an academic ring to 
it is coming to the front of Ottawa discus- 
sion as a practical problem. How much un- 
employment should be tolerated by government 
policy as the country adjusts itself to the im- 
pact of U.S. recession? The bitterness that 
can be aroused by this question may be judged 
from the current scene in Britain. A few 
weeks ago the London Economist summed up 
changes that were occurring in the world 
economy and remarked that some unemploy- 
ment may be created in Britain, adding that 
it might do some good. The pith of the argu- 
ment is that while British production has 
advanced well, British costs have remained 
high and they may be so high as to endanger 
Britain’s recovery. In other words, Britain 
has to adjust its production to the fact that 
the sellers’ market is over, and the price of 
British exports must come down if Britain is 
to achieve a full expansion of its export trade. 
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—Canadian Army Photo 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. Soldiers from Canada’s famed Royal 22nd Regiment, 
which is permanently stationed in the Quebec Citadel, try out their wireless sets on the 
ramparts of the ancient fort. The old troops quarters are being completely modernized. 


Whether a degree of unemployment will 
actually bring about a sharp reduction in the 
average costs of production is debatable, but 
the evidence suggests that it will. The outlook 
in Britain seems to be that industry is going to 
have it one way or the other. British export 
industries cannot compete in some markets 
where price competition is beginning to rule, 
and they will either cut prices or curtail pro- 
duction, 

The consequences of unemployment, which 
no one will defend, are not as severe in the wel- 
fare state as they were in the old days. But 
the existence of a jobless group, that might 
grow in numbers in the next few months, in a 
nation committed to policies of full employ- 
ment presents a perplexing problem to the 
Labor government. 

Some lessons may be learned from the 
United States, where a substantial readjust- 
ment is under way. In May, the U.S. census 
bureau reported unemployment of 3,289,000. 
An analysis by the bureau indicated that a 
considerable element of further, hidden un- 
employment existed. It reported that ‘about 
1,500,000 persons” were working short hours, 
generally three or four days a week, because 
of slack work, material shortages, job turnover 
and similar factors. 

On this basis, current estimates in Washing- 
ton suggest that unemployment in the United 
States will reach 5,000,000 this year, and then 
resistance to deflation will bring an upturn 
and possibly a change in government policy. 
Meanwhile, several states and a number of 
large U.S. cities have gone back to relief laws 
and work relief reminiscent of the 1930’s. 

In Canada, the condition of “approximately 
full employment,” to borrow a phrase from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, is offset by a 
rise in the number of claims for unemployment 
benefits. These claims are an accurate guide to 
fluctuations in general employment. In the 
early months of this year they were running 
some 60,000 claims, an increase of 50 per cent, 
as against 1948. Unemployment exceeds 200,000 
in Canada and probably will increase. 

The argument that is raging in Britain may 
be heard here before long. The Economist has 
suggested that unemployment of five to seven 
per cent of the insured population might be 
regarded as normal, compared with a 20-year 
average of 13.2 per cent before the war. With 
a labor force of nearly 5,000,000 persons, Can- 
ada’s “normal” unemployment according to 
this reckoning would be around 250,000. 


Faith In World Trade 


Ultimate Revival Of System 
Is Hope Of Officialdom 


HE lull that has followed the election, as 
far as Ottawa is concerned, is not due 
entirely to the cessation of political controversy 
after days of hard-fought campaigning. The 
course that Canada has followed in the years 
since the war ended now has some degree of 
justification by events. This is so though the 
outlook is by no means stabilized. The debate 
on policies to see the country through the 
postwar period is stilled, even though prob- 
lems may multiply. 

Three possible courses for Canada, by no 
means mutually exclusive, have been (1) to 
seek self-sufficiency in the hope of consolidat- 
ing and living by the industrial gains made 
possible by the war, (2) to throw Canada’s lot 
in with the United States and, (3) to assume 
the ultimate revival of a system of world trade 
in which Canada’s problems could be managed 
and the nation’s development assured. The 
third policy, with some deviations, is what has 
dominated official thinking amid the stress of 
the past four years. 

The theory of self-sufficiency, enforced with 
import controls and foreign exchange control 
regulations, has had its day. The unpopularity 
of foreign exchange control disclosed how 
politically vulnerable a policy of this kind 
can be. Nothing can swing the Cana- 
dian consumer away from American supplies, 
and official policy’ will have to take this fact 
into account in all circumstances except a dire 
emergency. The theory of joining the United 
States is both politically impossible and un- 
desirable on the score that Canadian economic 
development can never be restricted to the 
point where it is complementary to the U.S.A. 
— produce much the same as do Cana- 

ians. 

The assumption that Britain and Europe will 
revive in due course, with a decreasing depen- 
dence on the U.S. dollar and the prospect of a 
return to convertible currencies, has more than 
hope to sustain it now. The day has not been 
reached when Canada’s export surplus would 
by itself finance purchases in the United 
States. But meanwhile, an influx of American 
capital, the prospect of exporting oil, iron ore 
and other new products to the United States, 
promises to serve until the trade problem is 
more satisfactorily solved. 


Passing 
Show 


ME: MORRISON complains that in England 
some members of the “working class” still 
vote Tory. Surely it isn’t yet illegal? 


Mr. Coldwell says that what Canada needs 
is Socialism as they have it in England, which 
presumably means with teeth in it. 

The Canadian discoverer of the artificial 
kidney has left to deliver speeches on his 
discovery all over Europe. And we can 
remember when Canadians wouldn’t eat even 
a real kidney! 


It is now claimed that the Russians were 
“discussing” evolution long before Darwin. 
We fancy they were actually evolving, but 
even yet they haven’t evolved very far. 

In Africa witch-doctors are reported to be go- 
ing Communist. This worries’ us, because in 
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Canada Socialists have already become witch- 
doctors. 


Happy days are here again. Raspberries, 
new potatoes and the end of the election 
campaign all arrived in the same week. 

Astronomers report that they have found 
confirmation of the extreme heat of the sun’s 
atmosphere. During June did anybody doubt it? 

Elections are not much fun, but they are 
probably better than putsches. 


So long, candidates. It was nice seeing you 
in the papers, but we shall be glad of a little 
real news from now on. 

Cars of the Brazilian Embassy claim, and 
have been granted, diplomatic immunity from 
the laws about speeding. When you see a car 
of the Brazilian Embassy approaching, jump! 


Apples are the world’s most widely grown 
fruit, but lemon pie is still the world’s most 
widely thrown fruit. 

Lucy says that. the neighborhood theatre 
that the children seem to like best should be 
called the Horrorscope. 
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The Front 
Page 


(Continued from Page One) 


They were not in existence when Mr. King 
and Mr. Meighen were the heads of their re- 
spective parties, in the last days of the old-style 
party system, when the leader was merely the 
leader and not the whole show. They could not 
make themselves operative in the Liberal party 
so long as Mr. King remained at its head, for 
although he probably exercised more real per- 
sonal power than any prime minister in our 
history he did it with a minimum of direct per- 


sonal appeal to the general mass of the elector- © 


ate, for which indeed he was temperamentally 
unfitted. Mr. Bennett made a good beginning 
at the prima donna type of leadership, but the 
Conservative party was then unready to submit 
to one-man control, and a large part of it de- 
serted him after one parliament. Dr. Manion 
lacked the essentials for either the old style or 
the new style of leadership, and the party pro- 
ceeded to experiment with Mr. Bracken, who 
had probably less capacity for self-dramatiza- 
tion than any of his predecessors except Sir 
Mackenzie Bowell. The results were disastrous, 
and the party decided to go to the opposite ex- 
treme with Mr. Drew. 


In the Limelight 


eo. would suggest that Mr. Drew has 

any disposition to shrink from the lime- 
light, and the Conservative press (which since 
the disappearance of newspaper competition in 
most Canadian cities is now centered chiefly in 
Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg) hailed with 
enthusiasm the prospect of having somebody 
whom it could play the limelight on. The Lib- 
eral press (similarly limited) retaliated not so 
much by limelighting Mr. St. Laurent (though 
the Toronto Star’s efforts went to the length 
of photographing an unfortunate granddaugh- 
ter eating a “hot dog” at one of his meetings) 
as by limelighting Mr. Drew in different and 
much less pleasing colors. In the Liberal cam- 
paign the existence of half-a-dozen other per- 
sons of some importance could scarcely be 
ignored, since they actually held portfolios in 
His Majesty’s government; but in the Con- 
servative campaign, in the East at any rate, it 
was almost impossible to find any reference 
to, and quite impossible to find any playing-up 
of, even such eminent individuals as Mr. J. M. 
Macdonnell, Mr. Diefenbaker, Mr. Michener, 
Mr. Graydon and Mr. Fleming; they were usual- 
ly mentioned merely to assure the reader that 
Mr. Drew would not have to fill all the cabinet 
posts himself. 

We do not suggest that the character of this 
campaign was dictated by Mr. Drew, but it is 
true that the character of his own campaign 
oratory was such as to lead the campaign in 
that direction. The general pattern appears to 
have been set by the two newspapers of Mr. 
George McCullagh, followed at a respectful 
distance by the Montreal Gazette. - The one 
other personage who did share a good deal of 
the newspaper limelight was Mr. Duplessis, and 
for this there was sound strategic reason, for it 
was plain enough that if Mr. Drew was to be 
able to form a government at all it couid only 
be in virtue of a considerable turnover of seats 
in Quebec, and Mr. Duplessis was the tangible 
evidence that such a turnover could reasonably 
be expected. 

The analogy of the U.S. presidential cam- 
paigning here holds good again, for Mr. 
Duplessis, though not running for any office 
himself, was performing one of the functions of 
the vice-presidential candidate in such a con- 
test, namely that of “strengthening the ticket” 
by bringing the assurance of votes in areas 
where the presidential candidate himself may 
be personally weak. 


The Late Lady Byng 


‘THE death of Lady Byng removes one of the 

most charming and also most picturesque 
of the chatelaines who have in this generation 
occupied Rideau Hall as consorts of a Governor 
General. Unlike most of the others she spent a 
good deal of time in Ottawa after her husband’s 
departure from office, and obviously enjoyed 
the life of Canada’s capital city just as much 
in the capacity of a private visitor as when she 
was Her Excellency. A writer of considerable 
charm, with several good novels to her credit, 
she published a few years ago a volume of 
reminiscences of her life with her distinguished 





BUT WILL THE MAJORITY ALWAYS BE RIGHT 2 


husband which contains many illuminating pas- 
sages about their Canadian experiences. Cana- 
dians must be thankful that Lady Byng was 
spared long enough to know that Canada holds 
no grudge against her husband for the action 


- which dragged him into political controversy in 


this country in the famous King-Byng election. 


Of Decertification 


_— the Liberal government at Ottawa and 

the Conservative government at Queen's 
Park were denounced with the utmost violence 
by labor leaders (of the C.C.F. persuasion) dur- 
ing the closing days of the campaign for hav- 
ing enacted “decertification” clauses in their 
respective labor codes. Apparently it is the 
earnest belief of organized labor that decerti- 
fication of a union once certified as bargaining 
agent to an employer is a crime against labor, 
against justice and against decency. At any rate 
in none of these attacks has there been any clear 
statement of a particular defect in the method 
or conditions of decertification which labor ob- 
jects to; the language has been such as to sug- 
gest that any decertification clause would be 
just as objectionable. 

If organized labor really desires to procure 
improvements in the existing labor laws it 
would be much better advised to use language 
which will enable the general voting public to 
understand what it wants. That public is not in- 
clined to admit the principle that a certified 
union must never be deprived of its certifica- 
tion no matter what it does or how much it 
loses the support of the workers whom it is 
certified to represent. Nobody has ever sug- 
gested the decertification of a union which can 
still show a majority of the affected workers 
as voting in its favor. Why should a union 
which cannot show a majority not be decerti- 
fied? 


Girls and Gangs 


TORONTO man who has had considerable 

experience in trying to lure youthful gangs 
away from their gang warfare, without much 
success, said the other day that the chief reason 
for the gang fighting was that the girl mem- 
bers or followers of the gangs liked it. This 
theory is certainly supported by the behavior 
of these young ladies on the occasions when the 
fighting is in progress. It is also in full accord 
with what is known of adolescent psychology, 
which tells us that at that stage of the life of 
a young person the admiration of a member or 
members of the opposite sex is the most in- 
dispensable ingredient of happiness. When ad- 
miration can be purchased by the simple 
method of going about in groups of eight or 
ten and beating up motormen or elderly by- 
standers, it is not surprising that some young- 
sters are willing so to purchase it. 

We do not think this phenomenon is nearly 
as new as people suppose. What is new about it 
is the socio-economic level at which it now 
emerges. There have always been “tough” 
girls, and they always went around with, and 
generously encouraged, “tough” boys. But in 
the old days they definitely belonged to, and 
associated with, the _less-than-respectable 
classes. Their education never continued beyond 
the compulsory age limit, if indeed they did not 
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manage to escape even before that time. They 
had practically no source of income except 
from criminal or anti-social practices, and were 
consequently always under the watchful eye of 
the police; and society had no qualms about 
treating them pretty rigorously when their be- 
havior got them into the courts. 

Today, with full employment and a general 
continuation of education up to junior matricu- 
lation, these girls are often members of families 
with comfortable incomes and themselves at- 
tend school up to seventeen or eighteen, and 
are indistinguishable to the outward eye from 
the rest of the school population. A recent list 
of names and address of six youths and three 
girls who were arrested for trespassing in a 
barn north of Toronto where they had spent 
the night showed that half of them came from 
homes with telephone numbers and situated in 
pleasant streets in a prosperous suburb. The 
theory that a decent level of income will auto- 
matically produce a decent level of behavior is 
entirely without basis; and what we are now 
seeing is a low level of moral concepts (mostly 
the result of parental deficiencies) in young 
people who have money enough to go to public 
dances and run round in automobiles and who 
are therefore supposed to have money enough 
to be “respectable.” 

That which is really disturbing us is the fact 
that the young females who urge their boy- 
friends on with cries of “Kick him in the slats!” 
are now wearing the same kind of freshly 
laundered dresses as our own daughters, and 
perhaps even speaking with the same accent. 
But if we are going to have economic equaliza- 
tion what else can we expect? 


Copyright Future 


HERE is about to take place in Europe an 

international conference on the subject of 
copyright, which appears to have been initiated 
by, and to be somewhat under the auspices of, 
Unesco. One of the objects of this conference 
is to attempt to bring together the now con- 
flicting groups of the Berne Convention, of 


’ which Canada is an adherent, and of the inter- 


American agreement headed by the United 
States. No nation has more to gain by the 
success of such a move than Canada, which 
labors under great difficulties as a result of 
being a Berne member living under the shadow 
of a non-Berne country with twelve times its 
population. 

It is therefore some cause for surprise that 
this conference seems to have received little 
attention from the Canadian government, and 
that no announcement has been made as to who, 
if anybody, is to represent Canada in the dis- 
cussions. Copyright is an exceedingly tech- 
nical subject, and the best informed of Ex- 
ternal Affairs officials might well find himself 
of little use in such a conference without the 
guidance of an expert; and both the owners 
and users of copyright material in Canada are, 
we think, entitled to expect that this country 
should have a voice, and a consistent and well 
informed voice, in proceedings which may pro- 
foundly modify both the Berne Convention un- 
der which we now operate our copyright system 
and the relations of the Berne group, includ- 
ing Canada, with the United States. 

Now that the Americans are themselves the 


creators of an enormous amount of internation- 
ally valuable copyright material their attitude 
on many points in which they have hitherto 
differed with the Berne concept is changing. 
Their insistence on allowing every country to 
impose its own “formalities” on the creation 
of copyright (which in the Berne system is 
created automatically with the creation of 
the work itself) has resulted, for example, in 
allowing Cuba to practically nullify the treaty 
by demanding an exorbitant fee for copyright 
registration. The American doctrine also recog- 
nizes no performing right in any material not 
specifically created for performance, so that a 
new novel can be read over the air to millions 
of listeners without its author receiving a pen- 
ny of compensation or having any control over 
the reading. 

But the main element in the situation is the 
extreme shortage of U.S. funds in all other 
countries, which has caused a demand in many 
Berne Convention countries that the noble 
idealism which has compelled them to grant 
copyright to American authors on far easier 
terms than the U.S. grants to any authors shall 
be somewhat qualified and that they be per- 
mitted to retaliate against any country which 
uses the copyright as a means of protection for 
its own printing industry. On both sides of the 
dividing line therefore, there are forces at 
work which may bring the dissident parties 
together in a world copyright system of a 
tical character. 


prac- 


Shakespeare Festival 


HE extension to three weeks of the annual 

Shakespeare offering of the Earle Grey 
Players at Trinity College in Toronto seems 
to indicate possibilities of a permanent Shake- 
speare summer festival in very appropriate sur- 
roundings. It is being gradually realized by 
a great number of Canadians that the Shake- 
speare plays are neither a purely educa al 
affair for would-be highbrows nor (as they al- 
ways were fifty years ago) an opportunity fo 
some spectacular “emoting” by a star actor 
or actress surrounded by costumed supers 
whose only task was to feed them lines and 
keep them in the limelight. We now know that 
with adequate treatment of their exquisite 
speech, and adequate feeling for the poetic 
quality of their story, these plays can be made 
into highly satisfying entertainment without 
any need for an Irving or a Sothern and 
Marlowe. 

The speech is the great thing. The sensitive- 
ness of the contemporary ear for good speech 
is at least three times as great as it was before 
radio and the sound film got at it. This en- 
ables us to welcome many passages in the 
Shakespeare plays which were a bore to the 
pre-1914 audience because they kept the stars 
off the stage, and which were consequently 
cut with great loss to the total effect of the 
drama. 

Mr. Grey has been associated with this con- 
temporary movement for the revitalization of 
Shakespeare throughout his professional 
career, beginning quite a number of years ago 
with the Benson and Ben Greet productions. 
He is an artist and an enthusiast (strictly 
speaking of course the two things are insepar- 
able), and the performances of the past few 


days show that his enthusiasm has been in- 
fectious. 





EEE 


RED BREAD 


(“The Russians have banned the teaching of 
English in adult-education classes in Soviet- 
occupied areas of Germany. The Soviets clas- 
sified English as a ‘decadent’ subject along 
with Greek, Latin and Philosophy, which were 
also dropped.”—Associated Press.) 


OLL on, thou Soviet steam-roller—roll! 
Ten thousand wave-lengths sweep thy air 
in vain; 
Man marks thee out for ruin—his control 
Stops at thy border; in his own domain 
The strikes are all thy deed, the idle train 
And ship are symbols of thy global might 
The Capitalist is forced to hock his cane 
And to admit that (a) he’s lost the fight 
And (b) the glorious Left is absolutely Right. 


Thy bounds have broadened, changed in all 
save thee— 

Rumania, Latvia, Finland, where are they? 

Thy bounties wash them pow’'r now they are 
free— 

Unlike U.S. and England, who obey 

The whim of their electors; their decay ° 

Parallels Rome and Hellas:—not so thou, 

Unchangeable save at the wish of J. 

Stalin, or wrinkles occupy thy brow— 

Almost as Lenin laid his plans, thou rollest 
now. 

J. E. P. 
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A Former Leader In Hitler Youth 
Thinks Deeply About Tyranny 


By A STUDENT OF GOETTINGEN UNIVERSITY, BRITISH ZONE 


Our second student correspondent from Germany, writing to Mr. Max 


Haskell of the U. 
the first one (S.N., June 14). 


of T., has an entirely different outlook on life from 
Both were raised in the Hitler Youth 


(in which this correspondent was quite prominent), served on both 
Russian and Western fronts, and are now 25 years old—members of 
that “lost generation” which will soon become a hig factor in German 
life. But this writer lost his parents and his home in an Allied air raid. 

Where our first correspondent has turned to practical idealism as an 
active worker in the Social Democratic Party, this one (a more represent- 
ative German student type) has until lately been gripped by pessimism 
and turned inward to a study of history and philosophy. looking upon 


politics as a “dirty business. 


The change in his thinking during the 


past half-vear is revealed in the two letters, as is his growing conviction 
that only Christian values can save Germany. 


Goettingen, Nov. 5, 1948 


Dear Max: 


——— are many things which I 
have to tell 


you. I have been 
reading many books, and the “spirit” 
is working again; reality—that is, 


political life and so on—is receding. 
It is very difficult to be interested in 
politics in Germany. Everything 
seems to be useless. You may think, 
and your newspapers may report, 
that our situation must have im- 
proved. To a certain extent this is 
true. In a German town you can 
now see some prosperous people, and 
the shops are full of goods—except 
food. But who can buy them at the 
high prices? , 

I have sold my piano so that I can 
go on studying. Yet the money which 
I received for it is barely sufficient 
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to buy the food on my ration card 
and cover my rent. There are many 
unemployed. Germany seems to be 
a hopeless case, and our own lives 
are only a consequence of this gen- 
eral poverty. 

I am not sure whether you will un- 
derstand when I say that it is al- 
most impossible for me to read the 
newspapers. What I would like to 
explain is that the situation of Ger- 


many gives a real picture of the 
chaos which governs the spirit of 


our century. Every country which 
doesn’t feel this chaos is living in the 
past. 

I admit that there are many coun- 
tries living like that. But this is not 
important. It seems to me that Ger- 
many is the most decisive place in 


the world now—or rather, Berlin, 
where the Russians and the Ameri- 
cans face each other. I do not be- 


lieve that a third world war is com- 
ing. Neither the Russians nor the 
Americans really want it. More im- 
portant, they are unable to start a 
war, they merely fear each other. 
But we should fear ourselves more 
than the Russians. 

This struggle between America 
and Russia, the so-called cold war, is 
only a surface manifestation of a far 
deeper struggle, that between the old, 
decaying bourgeoisie and the new 
socialistic state. And the latter is 
coming, I am sure: not from the 
West, but from the East. You can see, 
if you pass the Iron Curtain, that a 
new world, different from ours, is 
growing there. It is a world in which 
I could not live, a world in which 
workers are everything, ethical and 
aesthetic values nothing. But one 
can see there that such a world is 
possible. 


Finds Germany Hopeless 


I don’t want to bore you with my 
pessimistic view of the world and 
modern life. The only thing I can 
do against this pessimism is to work. 
I try to delve deeper into the past, to 
reveal the spirit of history, not by 
historical reconstructions but by in- 
terpreting poems, their language, 
form and content. (He is writing a 
thesis on T. S. Eliot—Editor.) 

However, I suppose that, as a 
member of a strong and flourishing 
nation, the problems of the past can- 
not be of great interest to you. You 
have your tasks and ideals of the 
present. But I have come to the con- 
clusion that my country and my time 
are hopeless. In such a situation the 
same thing always happens: intelli- 
gent people leave their own time and 
turn to the past. 

It may interest you, however, to 
know that modern German philoso- 
phy has overcome the check which it 
met at the end of the last century, 
characterized by a loss of absolute 
values due to the influence of subjec- 
tivism and individualism. Absolute 
values are being proven again by one 
of our outstanding thinkers: Nicolai 
Hartmann. But what is the use of 
all that? 

Germany, standing between Ameri- 
ca (pragmatism) and Russia (com- 
munism), is a little, weak country, 
without any political importance. Not 
only is Germany weak; the whole of 
Europe is decaying. 

(Six months bring a great change 
in his outlook. He is still existing on 
the money from the piano, and is so 
poor that he can write only a brief 
letter for lack of paper and air mail 


. university and his country. 


postage. But the general improve- 
ment in life all around him is having 
its effect. His pessimism is passing 
and he now feels that “intelligent” 
people and “men of the spirit” like 
himself should and will participate 
in building a democracy in Western 
Germany. In this they are power- 
fully spurred on by the Communist 
tyranny in Eastern Germany.—Ed.) 


His Attitude Changes 


Goettingen, June 1, 1949. 
Dear Max: 
hee’ have asked me what the situa- 
tion is like in Germany today, 
and whether my views have changed 
over the winter. 
old pessimism. It is not quite gone, 
but our situation is no longer so hope- 
less as it was half a year ago. 

You realize, of course, that as a 
student of German and English liter- 
ature I am not quite the man to give 
an important view of the present 
German situation. It is a matter of 
course for an English or a Canadian 
student to read the newspapers and 
take part in the political life of his 
From 
Canadian students with whom I have 
talked, (at last year’s Canadian- 
German Student Seminar in Ger- 
many) I always got the impression 
that there is no great difference be- 
tween a “man of the spirit” and the 
man in the street, as far as political 
affairs are concerned. 

In Germany it is quite different. 
Here there is a gulf between men of 
thought and men of action. The 
former is likely to think that only 
learned people are true men, the 
latter that reading and writing books 
is no real man’s work at all. 

The explanation for this lies in the 
German tradition, by which the rul- 
ing classes, the aristocrats of the 
eighteenth century and the burghers 
of the nineteenth century, became 





You will miss my’ 


the leaders in cultural life as well. 
Where the burghers of England and 
America gained domination through 
their practical sense and acquisition 
of wealth, in Germany they gained 
influence through becoming learned. 

This German academic tradition 
which was formed a century or more 
ago still persists to a large extent 


today, leading students to over-rate 
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the world of thinking and neglect the 
world of practical daily life. Only 
-when you keep this in mind can you 
understand how it was possible that 
so many German professors took no 
stand against National Socialism 
from 1933 to 1945. 

But to come to the present situa- 
tion: the currency reform has been 
the most important event in Ger- 
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The bank across the street... 


Dw YOU EVER notice how often bank: do business 


right across the street from their competitors ? Of course 


it happens because of competition . . . because each bank 


tries to get into the busiest locations in town. 


That certainly doesn’t make things very easy for us! 


There are 16 chartered banks in Canada, all operating 


under government regulation, and with roughly the 


same services to sell. So the only way we can stay in busi- 


ness is to be on our toes at all times. That means keeping 


modern premises, hiring efficient, pleasant personnel, 


making loans wherever it is to our mutual advantage, 


and performing a lot of little extra services that we hope 


° ¥ a 
will make you like us better than the fellow across the 


street. 


Frankly, we like it that way. Competitive banking keeps 


us from getting stodgy, and provides you with freedom 


of choice and an all-round better banking system. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
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CURRENCY REFORM in Western Germany quickly filled the shops 

with food and goods, dried up the black market. As this correspondent 
s* 

relates, “the operation, though not painless, has been very successful. 


many since the war. We all feared 
this operation, and it was not a pain- 
less one. Yet considering Western 
Germany as a whole, it has been 
very successful. 

Great difficulties persist, however. 
Many people have become impover- 
ished; many are unemployed, and 
their number is still increasing. 
Many economic problems remain to 
be solved. 

The second big event is the effort 
to set up a democratic state. Many 
people say that the Germans are in- 
capable of running a democratic 
government, that they need a “lead- 
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“four years. 


er.”. I think this is nonsense, al- 
though I admit that the lack of in- 
terest of many intelligent people in 
politics (which they think is a dirty 
business) is not a good foundation 
for democracy. 

We can never forget, however, 
that there is a very good example of 
what we can expect if we fail to form 
a democratic state. Not far from 
where I write, the Russian Zone be- 
gins. I know many people who have 
lived there, and they all tell me the 
same story: the kind of government 
in the Russian Zone is, so to speak, a 
reversal of human society, with the 
lowest elements on top. 


Every Country Must Decide 


I think that eVery country must 
decide whether it is to become a 
Christian democracy or an absolute 
materialist tyranny which subdues 
the individual and robs him of his 
liberty, so that he becomes a mere 
wheel in a gigantic machine and is 
classified by the number of opera- 
tions he is able to perform per hour. 
In short, he becomes a cipher. 

Being aware of this danger, I am 
sure that the Western part of Ger- 
many will strive to make its new 
democratic state work. The condi- 
tions of life have improved; more 
than that, life is already almost 
normal in Western Germany. And 
I believe you will agree when I say 
that democracy can only function 
when people are not completely pre- 
occupied with finding food, mending 
old clothes, and sleeping to deaden 
the cry of an empty stomach. 

A new period is now beginning in 
Bonn, A German government has 
been formed there again, and many 
Germans are hopeful that this new 
period will be better than the past 


who are able to build a new Germany, 
and I am quite sure that in such an 
ordered state even the “intelligent” 
classes will participate in political af- 


Men are assembled there. 


fairs. In this connection you must 
realize that to be a politician was a 
very dubious occupation in Germany, 
desperately poor and demoralized 
from the lost war, until last midsum- 
mer, when the currency reform be- 
gan to improve things. 

Looking now to Germany’s future, 
I like to put her into the greater 
context of Europe. This means find- ¢ 
ing an answer to the question, what 
task has this country, having lost the 
war and only beginning to recover 
from this heavy blow, to fulfil as a 
part of the whole of Europe? 

We live in an age which has to 
overcome the skepticism of the end 
of the nineteenth century, a skepti- 
cism which, questioning all human 
faculties and values, replaced the 
earlier rationalistic belief in progress. 
Russian Bolshevism, seeking to real- 
ize a human paradise on earth, repre- 
sents a carry-over of this optimism, 
as did German National Socialism. 
It is characteristic of both of them 
that they should try to subdue mod- 
ern art, which has revealed quite a 
new attitude of man towards the 
world, an attitude which does not 
place man at the centre of the uni- 
verse. 

The last two wars have shown very 


acknowledging 


rive eternal values. 
nique or organization. 
try to do so, 


tyranny, because a “great 


distinctly that man is not a power to 
himself, that he cannot exist without 
something absolute 
above him from which he must de- 
These values 
cannot be replaced by human tech- 
When men 
the consequence is 
man” is 
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only substituted for God. 

Germany has been through a 
period of such tyranny. Now it has 
seen the false values created by this 
tyranny destroyed. Thus there is 
some hope that this country will be 
able to find a new way, a way in 
which Christian values must be the 
guide. 
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Do you know 
of yours? 


this neighbour 


ROBABLY you've seen him many times. 


helping others to achieve better living 


THINK OF VACATIONS But you might not always recognize him, — through financial independence. 
THINK OF for he appears in several different roles. He’s something of a student, too. Many 
. 
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Are You Planning a Trip to 


At home. he is a typical father. And this 
role helps him understand the problems 
that other fathers face — especially in trying 
to provide financial security for their 
families. 


In his spare time he’s usually active in 
community affairs. Red Cross. Big Brother 
Movement, municipal committees — wher- 
ever there's a worthy cause to be served 
you're likely to find him in the thick of it, 
doing his fair share. For such organizations 
just naturally attract a man whose job is 


are the hours he spends absorbing informa- 
tion about tax changes. beneficiary laws 
and other subjects related to your plans for 
retirement and the protection of your 
dependents. 

Who is this man? 

He is the typical modern life insurance 
agent. A man who’s trained for his job. A 
cood citizen. And a good neighbour. 


More than a million Canadian families 
have benefited by his experience and 
advice. And he’s always glad to be of 
service to you! 


EUROPE 


in Spring or Summer of 1950? 


Register with us now either 
for steamship space only or 
steamship space with land 
itinerary. 


A helpful 


When your agent sells 


citizen in your community 


you life in- plants and many other projects that 


surance, he also helps to improve create jobs and make for better living. 
your community. For a large part of 
each life insurance dollar is put to 
work, through investments, to build 


schools, bridges, highways, industrial 





You share in these improvements, 
made possible through the efforts of 
your helpful fellow-citizen — the 
modern life insurance agent ! 
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JULIAN AMERY, touring Canada 
with his famous father, L. S. Amery, 
has absorbed audiences with his 
analysis of Communist strategy as 
he met it in the Balkan underground 
during the war, and later in China. 
He is author of Sons Of The Eagle. 
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Brains Are Battling Problem 


Posed By 1949's Recession 


By JAY MILLER 


Washington. 


RESIDENT TRUMAN will tell the 

nation this month what he thinks 
should be done to solve the rising 
problem of unemployment. His views 
will accompany the mid-year report 
of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advtsers. This was made 
known after six Democratic con- 
gressmen called on Mr. Truman at 
the White House to recommend what 
they call ‘economic expansion” legis- 
lation. Its purpose would be to meet 
the problem of deflation 

Mr. Truman has had the _ best 
brains in the hierarchy of the Fair 
Deal Administration studying a for- 
mula for keeping the national econ- 
omy on a constantly steady and even 
keel. The legislation to come from 
their planning is expected to be based 
on the theory of an expanding U.S. 


ll seek to maintain 
full production and full employment. 
Only in the event that “conditions 
really get bad” is it likely that at- 
tempts will be made to put the pro- 
gram into effect this year. 

While the best brains in the Ad- 
ministration are seeking bulwarks 
against economic dangers, the Tru- 
man legislative program is continu- 
ing to find heavy opposition in 
Congress. 

The issue is gradually resolving 
into a question of being “for” or 
“against” a “shift to statism.” Tru- 
nan opponents contend that the Ad- 
ministration proposals, health insur- 
ance, expanded social security, tnore 
public housing, all spell socialism. 

On the question of warding off a 
depression, however, even conserva- 
tive business observers appear to 
favor governmental action to solve 
economic trouble. The current signs 
have been none too good. Steel pro- 
duction has declined. The stock mar- 
ket has slumped. Unemployment has 
increased unseasonably to new post- 
war peaks. There are forecasts of 
lowered farm prices. 

The six legislators proposed crea- 
tion of a National Economic Co- 
operation Board to recommend poli- 
cies aimed at promoting employment, 
production and purchasing power. 
The program includes long-range 
public works planning, expansion of 
private investment through more fa- 


economy and it w 


Senators Murray, Humphrey and 
Thomas, and Representatives Pat- 
man, Douglas and Biemiller. It is 
based on planning of the 9-man Ad- 
ministration economic brain trust 
headed by Agriculture Secretary 
Charles F. Brannan. Its members 
have been called “the working archi- 


tects of the economic Fair Daal.” 
They are trying to translate eco- 
nomic theories of John Maynard 


Keynes and Professor Alvin H. Han- 
sen into a working program. Their 
basic assumption is that an average 
of 500,000 to 750,000 new job oppor- 
tunities should be available each year 
to a growing population, and that 
there should be an annual increase of 
3 to 4 per cent in total production. 

Their recommendations are con- 
tained in tne Economic Expansion 
Act of 1949, designed to implement 
the Employment Act of 1946 in which 
Congress stated it was the continu- 
ing responsibility of the federal gov- 
ernment to promote maximum em- 
ployment, production and_ buying 
power. The new legislation, in the 
words of its Congressional backers, 
“seeks to provide a means for the 
widest cooperation between the na- 
tional government and industry, la- 
bor, agriculture, consumers, state 
and local governments, and regional 
developmental organizations to a- 
chieve the objectives of the fullest 
use of resources and manpower, and 
to sustain high levels of economic 
activity.” 


MAINTAIN A FIRM STAND 


To Find Peaceful Solution 
Is Task Facing U.S. 

RESIDENT TRUMAN joined with 

his Secretary of State Dean Ach- 
eson in advocating that the nation 
continue to maintain a firm stand on 
the European issue. He went to Na 
tional Airport in a hot Washington 
sun to meet and congratulate Secre- 
tary Acheson for an excellent job at 
the Foreign Ministers’ conference in 
Paris. Later he heard Congressional 
leaders promise action in the Atlan- 
tic Pact and its accompanying arms 
program this session. 

“I am confident,’ Mr. Truman said, 
“that the American people see this as 
clearly as I do and that there will be 


That task, in case there is any 
doubt about it, is to find a peaceful 
solution to European problems in the 
face of continued resistance from 
Russia, in Europe and around the 
world. Democratic Floor Leader 
Scott W. Lucas and Senate Foreign 
Relations Chairman Tom Connolly 
expressed the “hope” that the pact 
and arms program nO be pushed 
through omens 


REMOVE KLAN BED-SHEETS 


KKK Offers $500 For Proof 
Klanners Are Involved 


N THE face of threats of investi- 

gations by state governments and 
congress into terrorism by masked 
bed-sheet wearing night riders, the 
Ku Klux Klan has denied responsi- 
bility for the outrages and has 
blamed an offshoot ‘“Bolshevist or- 
ganization” for causing the trouble. 

Meantime, congress is moving 
ahead on a probe called for by Rep- 
resentative Cellar of New York, who 
placed it in charge of Representative 
Byrne, head of the House Judiciary 
Committee’s civil rights subcommit- 
tee. 

In Alabama, scene of recent out- 
rages against individuals, the State 
House of Representatives approved a 
law banning public wearing of masks 
or hoods 

The Klan, meantime, has offered 
$500 for proof its members were 
involved, but public opinion, at least 
in more northerly parts, seems de- 
termined to remove those bed-sheets. 


RIDLEY COLLEGE 


FOR BOYS 


Ridley College — for boys 8 to 18— 
combines the advantages of supervised 
residential life in modern buildings, 
with sound academic, athletic and 
character training. Over 50 acres of 
playing fields for organized recreation. 
Generous entrance Scholarships and 
bursaries. For information and illus- 


trated prospectus, write the Head- 
master—J. R. Hamilton, B.A., F.C.I.C. 


Applications are now being 
entertained for boys who will 
be ready to enter Ridley in 1949 
and later years. Fall Term opens 
Tuesday, September 6, 1949. 


RIDLEY COLLEGE 
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ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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need money, 


—-to provide for your wife 
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At 80, Originator Ot Boys Camps 
Stull Does “Monte Cristo” Dive 


By GARRETT WILLIAMSON 


“TLDERLY man, sewn in sack, is 

hurled from dock.” This head- 
line might have startled a news- 
hungry world at any time during a 
period of twenty years or more had 
4 reporter been present when the 
deed was done. The Count of Monte 
Cristo did it only once under extreme 
compulsion but Arthur Lewis Coch- 
rane at Camp Temagami made it an 
annual event. How he succeeded in 
staying under water for four minutes 
has never been explained but that it 
did him no harm is clear to all those 
who know him now at eighty years 
of age. 

Mr. Cochrane is not an exhibition- 
ist but he does understand boys, and 
a stunt which has withstood their 
candid scrutiny through year after 
year is a tribute to his character 
quite as much as to his skill. His suc- 
cess with boys can only be explained 
on the thecry that he has always 
retained the spirit of a boy while 
acquiring an ever-increasing store of 
woodland knowledge. 

He was not by inheritance a woods- 
man. Born in 1870 in Birmingham, 
England, the bush, for him was a 
place of dreams. Those dreams were 
colored and given shape by books cf 
pioneer life. Before he crossed the 
ocean, he had roved the woodlands 
with Fennimore Cooper and the frozen 
North with R. M. Ballantyne. He 
had become a lover of wild places 
befcre he ever saw them and when, 
as a lad, he put away childish things 
to enlist with the Grenadier Guards, 
the romance of canoe and paddle 
were merely latent. 

In 1894, after five years of soldier- 
ing, which gave him the discipline as 
useful in civilian life as it is essen- 
tial to a military career, he came to 





AT 80, A. L. COCHRANE. this 


year celebrates his Golden Jubilee 


of boys’ camp operation. His stunt 
of being thrown into the water sewn 
in a sack has always been an out- 
standing event of each years camp. 


Canada to become physical instructor 
at Upper Canada College in Toronto. 
For 27 years he held that post and 
left a deep imprint on young Cana- 
dian manhcod. An expert boxer him- 
self, he made boxing a part of the 
physical training at the college and 
taught many a boy that victory and 
defeat are less important than mod- 
esty and courage. 


Pioneer 


The distinguishing feature of A. L. 
Cochrane’s life has been service and 
his long record shows that it has 
been successful service. He _ intro- 
duced the methods of the Royal Life 
Saving Society into Canada in 1896 
and, in 1908, he founded the first 
Canadian branch of the Society in 
Ontario. He was the first in Canada 
to win its highest award, the Diploma, 
and, in 1907, for his promotion of 
swimming and life saving, he was 
appointed Honorary Associate of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem. Due 
to Mr. Cochrane’s pioneer work, 


there are today branches of the So- 
ciety in many of the Canadian prov- 
inces. 

His purely academic love of the 
woods was soon given practical ex- 
pression. By trial and error, he put 
his woodland theories to the test and 
learned, the hard way, to live and 
travel in. the bush. Thorough is an- 
other name for Cochrane and it was 
no longer as an amateur that he 
formed his first boys’ camp on Lake 
Muskoka in 1900. Since then, he has 
operated a camp each year; that of 
1949 will be his fiftieth. Grandsons 
of some of his first campers will be 
with him this year learning the vir- 
tues of self-reliance and acquiring the 
skills that were essential in develop- 


ing the great Canadian heritage 
north of 46. 
Beautiful as the Muskoka Lakes 


were and are today, they no longer 
satisfied the voyageur spirit of A. L. 
Cochrane after three years of camp- 
ing there. Alex Davidson, an alumnus 
of the Muskoka Camp, had done 
research work far to the north at 
Lake Temagami. It was the sort of 
country A. L. had dreamed about and, 
in 1903, he set out with a party of 
boys, Pat Goldie and George Black- 
stock among them, to explore the 
area. 


Maps Non-Existent 


They travelled by word-of-mouth 
description, for maps were non-exist- 
ent. From North Bay, the end of 
steel in those days, they paddled 
dcwn Trout Lake and the Mattawa 
River to the Ottawa. Then up the 
Ottawa they went through pine for- 
ests, which even then had _ been 
ravaged by the square-timber pirates. 
Through the slacker current of lower 
Lake Temiskaming, they pushed to 
the mouth of the Montreal River. 
They were following the route taken 
by the T. & N.O. engineers and their 
transport canoes in 1900. Up the 
Matabitchuan, known to them per- 
haps as the Swan River, they went 
to tortucus Rabbit Lake and _ so 
through Snake Lake with a short 


portage to the Northeast Arm of 
Lake Temagami. 
They and the railway reached 


Temagami at about the same time 
and before modern transportation 
had affected the ancient customs of 
the country. Steam and gasoline 
motor were unknown on Lake Tema- 
gami and the boy in A. L. Cochrane 
thrilled at the sight of a great bark 
canoe with eight Ojibways plvyi 
rhythmic paddles to iehar’ the Fat 
son’s Bay factor out to steel. The 
H.B.C. post had been on Bear Island 
for 100 years but the days of the 
transport canoe, for it, were num- 
bered. 

Drinking deep the beauties of the 
lovely lake, A. L. and the boys pushed 
on for 20 miles to a group of islands 
in the South Arm. They explored no 


farther. A. L. knew that this was 
Journey's end. They went ashore 
and blazed a giant pine. The pine 


and blaze, until a few years ago 


were still to be seen at Camp Tema- 
gami. 


Blazed a Trail 


A. L. Cochrane was the first to 
organize a boys’ summer camp in 
Canada. He blazed a trail on which 
today are boys’ camps numbered in 
the hundreds. What Canada owes to 
the training given by these camps, in 
self-reliance, initiative, courage and 
hardihood, cannot be estimated but 
it is great. In business life, in the 
romantic world of the prospector 
and on the battlefield, the lessons 
learned with canoe and axe and 
tumpline as a boy, have moulded 
manly character. What a treasure- 
house of memories, too, the camps 
have provided. With toes toasting 
at a crackling hearth, many a man 
lets his mind retrace the dim trail 
to a campfire on a portage. Once 
more the trout jumps for the fly and 
the ancient thrill of white water con- 
verging to a V brings a tingle to the 
blood. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


A, L. Cochrane has fifty years of 
camping memories. In the main, 
they are pleasant memories but one 
at least chases cold shudders up his 
spine. It was at the time when Lord 
Byng was Governor General of Can- 


ada. He, with Lady Byng, visited 
Camp Temagami. A muster parade 
was called, after the camp, was 


readied for inspection. Old Guards- 
man that he was, A. L. was ever a 
stickler for neatness and disciplined 
behavior. Judge of his horror when 
the first cabin visited was in a state 
of wild confusion. Blankets littered 
the floor and kit was everywhere. 
Withdrawing hastily, a second showed 
an equal chaos. 

It was a situation which not even a 
case-hardened sergeant-major could 
have taken with sang-froid. The third 
cabin, however, solved the enigma. 
There having the time of their young 
lives were the camp’s two bear cubs. 
Even Lord Byng, a stickler himself, 
was stumped at writing up a crime 
sheet. 

Since to depict only a man’s 
achievements is to produce at best a 
silhouette, a living portrait demands 
the warmth of intimate associations. 
That A. L. Cochrane has been an 
ardent golfer tells that he is a com- 
panionable man and his love of a 


VERSATILITY 


day’s fishing on a remote lake, ac- 
companied only by his little grand- 
daughter, portrays the calm spirit 
leading to philosophic thought. It is, 
however, in considering his family 
that his portrait comes to life. He 
married Annie Manning, a girl of 
sound English stock, shortly before 
he left for Canada and she and their 
five children, all of whom survive, 
have always formed a strongly co- 
hesive family group. Until a few 
years ago, Mrs. Cochrane played her 
thirty-six holes of golf almost daily 
in the summer and she has been at 
Camp Temagami without a break for 
the past forty-five years. 

The artist must be prepared to put 
into the picture the light of high 
intelligence and artistry, which a por- 
trait of Mrs. Cochrane too would 
share. Consider the children of this 
couple. Honora was for years a 
teacher at the Jarvis Street Collegiate 
Institute, Toronto, and is an artist of 
high merit. Mrs. Oxley Goshorn, 
(Dorothy, the second child), repre- 
sents the love of home which is char- 
acteristic of the Cochranes. Gib, the 
only son, has been Director of Ath- 
letics for 26 years at the University 


of Toronto Schools, fought in the 
First Great War as a pilot in the 
R.N.A.S. and has been an active 
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assistant to his father at Camp Tema- 
gami from its early days. Marjorie, 
who has been devoted to music dur- 
ing her whole life, is an A.T.C.M. and 
has for years been a teacher at the 
Royal Conservatory of Music in To- 
ronto. Mrs. Alan Nisbet, the young- 
est child and Billie to her intimates, 
has been the Women’s Swimming 
Instructress at the University of 
Toronto, was a member of the Cana- 
dian Olympic team at Berlin and for 
many years assisted her father at the 
camp. 


Young at 80 


The finished picture will show a 
young man for all his eighty years. 
As guardsman, life saver extraordin- 
ary, moulder of character in school 
and camp, and as good companion, 
friend and father, A. L. Cochrane can 
look back on a lifetime of useful 
service and can this year celebrate 
his Golden Jubilee of camping with 
the heartening assurance that he has 
an honorable place in the affections 
of Young Canada. 

As long as the ‘wooden soldier’ 
dive is taken from the tower at Camp 
Temagami who shall dare to say 
that, for all his eighty years, A. L. 
Cochrane today is old. 
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Trousseau Tea 
By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


“@OULD you pick me up at the Hil- 

ler’s at five-thirty?” Mrs. Em- 
met said, “I have to go to Marilyn’s 
trousseau tea.” 

“What is a trousseau tea?’ Profes- 
sor Emmet asked. 

“Oh just a party where the bride 
shows off her clothes and underwear 
and shower gifts,” Mrs. Emmet said. 
“You wouldn’t be interested, there 
isn’t any ‘anthropological angle.” 


“Five-thirty did you say?” Profes- 
sor Emmet asked. 

Mrs. Emmet nodded and _ kissed 
him goodbye. “And try not to be 


later,” she said, “I’m worn out with 
Marilyn’s wedding.” 

Professor Emmet arrived at 
and was greeted in the living-room 
by the bride-elect. “Now don’t you 
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Life Institute President 


U7 
J. L. McLACHLIN 





President of the Life Insurance Insti- 
tute of Canada for 1949-50 is J. L. 
McLachlin, B.A., A.I.A., secretary of 
Confederation Life Association. With 
a membership from more than 35 
companies doing business in Canada, 
the Institute strives to have every em- 
ployee gain a better knowledge of all 
phases of life insurance. Nearly 900 
students wrote 2,768 papers in recen 
examinations. % 





Royal Bank Appointment 





EDWARD C. HOLAHAN 


The Royal Bank of Canada announces 
the appointment of Edward C. Holahan 
as Agent, in charge of the bank’s 
office in New York City. He suc- 
ceeds N. G. Hart, the bank’s Agent 
since 1938, who will retire on pen- 
sion shortly, after a long and dis- 
tinguished career with the bank in 
Canada, the United States and Europe. 
Promotion of Joseph W. Ganann to 
succeed Mr. Holahan is also an- 
nounced. # 


tell me you remember me in my go- 
cart,” she said. 

“T never saw you in your go-cart,” 
Professor Emmet said. ‘‘You’re 1ook- 
ing very beautiful.” 

Marilyn smiled at him radiantly. 
“Tf you’d like to look at my things, 
they’re upstairs,’ she said. “I’d go 
with you but I have to stick round 
with the guests. I’ll send Aunt 
Thelma up to show you round.” 

Professor Emmet went upstairs 
and turned into the first room he 
came to. Every wall was hung with 


Marilyn’s trousseau and he ranged. 


through, studying the mixed and 
matched ensembles, the intricately- 
strapped sandals, the nuptial night- 
gown with its matching neglizgee by 
the bed. The bed itself was com- 
pletely covered with  cellophane- 
wrapped articles among which he 
was able to identify only two rows 
of nylon stockings and four unmis- 
takable foundation garments. He was 
studying a matching set of scanties, 
each delicately embroidered with the 
day of the week when Mrs. Emmet 
came in. 
“TOR heaven's sake, Gilbert, so here 
you are,” she said, and took his 
arm. “Look, come in here, I want you 
to see our gift.” 

She led him adjoining 
room. “The Mixmaster,” she_ said, 
“Marilyn’s crazy about it. The refri- 
gerator is from the groom’s parents, 
and Marilyn’s Aunt Thelma, you re- 
member her, she’s Mrs. McKendrick, 
gave them the toastmaster.” 

The refrigerator wore a_ broad, 
oblique white sash, like an order of 
merit. The mixmaster wore a smaller 
white bow. So did the toastmaster 
beside it. : 

“So this is where you are, I’ve been 
looking all over for you!” said Mrs. 
McKendrick, popping in the doorway. 
She looked fresh, sheathed and radi- 
ant and might have been appropri- 
ately decorated with a_pre-nuptial 
white bow herself. “Aren’t their 
things lovely!” she said. “They’ve 
been engaged since just after the 
war and Marilyn’s had lots of time 
to collect.” 

Professor Emmet cleared his 
throat. “Among certain West African 
tribes,” he said, “it is the custom for 
girls to start collecting gold or silver 
necklets at an early age. These are 
added to yearly, increasing the 
bride’s dowry and unnaturally elon- 
gating the vertabrae—” 

“Now don’t go anthropological on 
us,” Mrs. Emmet said and turned to 
Mrs. McKendrick. ‘How is Marilyn 
standing the strain?” 

“She’s keeping up,” Mrs. McKen- 
drick said. “It’s nearly over, thank 
goodness. The wedding rehearsal is 
tomorrow night.” 


into the 


” 


‘“"TSHE lobola or bride-price is ex- 

changed in  patrilinear com- 
munities such as the South East 
Bantu,” Professor Emmet pointed out. 
“It usually takes the form of cattle, 
the number depending on the econom- 
ic status of the groom’s family. I 
don’t remember if there are rites 
celebrating the display of the lobola 
though it might be worth looking up 
in Westermarck.” 

Mrs. McKendrick said “Really,” 
with an inflection that suggested an- 
noyance rather than interest. She 
turned to Mrs. Emmet. “Marilyn 
had fifteen showers, imagine! Some 
of the gifts were really lovely and 
most of the girls wrote original 
verses to go with them. Really you’d 
be surprised at the amount of poetic 
talent!” 

Professor Emmet, who had adjust- 
ed his glasses, was studying a small 
object in the middle of a shower dis- 
play. 

“‘T really think I’m going dotty, 
trying to find a rhyme for potty,’ ” 
he read and turned to Mrs. McKend- 
rick with an air of respectful interest 
that might have been appropriate to 
an intelligent member of the Bantu 
tribe investigating the native mar- 
riage customs of America. 

“Have the groom’s father and 
mother arrived yet?” Mrs. Emmet 
asked quickly. 

Professor Emmet cleared his throat 
again. “As an official recognition 


of the biologital fact,’ he continued, 
“marriage can be regarded as a 
sociological crisis attended by power- 
ful group emotions. This is often 
symbolized by ritualistic weeping by 
the bride’s parents and in some com- 
munities by sham warfare between 
the male relatives.” 

“Well since the groom’s father is 
a bank president and the _ bride’s 
father head of a government purchas- 
ing committee—”. Mrs. McKendrick 
began, but Professor Emmet con- 
tinued tranquilly. “Mock abduction 
also a well-recognized rite, and no 
doubt the carrying of the bride over 
the threshold is a survival of this 
custom,” he said. “The throwing of 
grain or rice and the accompaniment 
of the bride by a small child are of 
course symbols of the hope of frui- 
tion. These are all relics of race-old 
tradition but I don’t believe there is 
any reference in Westermarck to 
such ceremonies as showers and 
trousseau teas which appear to be 
purely indigenous rites—”’. 

“If you don’t mind,” Mrs. McKend- 
rick said, “I believe it is my turn to 
pour,” and she went indignantly 
downstairs. 


‘i NOT at all sure,” Mrs. Emmet 
said, as they turned homeward, 
“that it was a very good idea compar- 
ing Marilyn’s trousseau tea to the na- 
tive rites of the South East Bantu.” 

“Probably not,’ Professor Emmet 
said. 





TESTING FOR SAFETY ... all over Ontario these mobile units enable 
motorists to learn their short-comings as drivers. Eyesight obviously 
plays an important part in safe driving. Uncorrected faulty vision may 
sooner or later involve you in a serious accident. On this page various 
eye testing devices are illustrated and described. 


“Thelma McKendrick has a rather 
limited sense of humor,” Mrs. Emmet 
continued, trying to keep her tone 
detached and pleasant, :‘and it mdy 
not have occurred to her that your 
remarks were meant to be amusing.” 

“They weren’t meant to be amus- 
ing,” Profesor Emmet said mildly. 

Mrs. Emmet glanced at him curious- 
ly. He sat as usual, with his hands 


exactly equidistant on the wheel, 
his hat precisely level on his head. 
His face was filled with pure ccntent- 
ment. Mrs. Emmet opened her 
mouth, then closed it again. One of 
the most baffling things about her 
marriage, she thought sadly, was 
that she herself could never tell 
whether Gilbert meant to be amusing 
or not. 
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THE WORLD TODAY 





Tarn To Form Front In Asia: 
Free Indonesia, Indo-China 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


HE best that can be said about 

the wind-up and communiqué of 
the Big Four Paris Conference is 
that, any real agreement having 
been shown to be unattainable at 
present, our delegates scrupulously 
avoided playing up the very minor 
achievement of the parley as greater 
than it was, and thus having many 
of our people seize on it and assume 
that the trouble is all over and we 
can relax. 

The conviction carried away by Mr. 
Acheson was, in fact, exactly the 
opposite. One can assume, I believe, 
that this was what President Truman 
was expressing when he declared, 
after a discussion with Acheson, that 
what the Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 
ence showed was that our policy of 
firm resistance to Soviet expansion 
and intimidation, and our vigorous 
efforts to consolidate Western 
Europe, had been correct and should 


be continued “with calmness and 
determination.” 
Views of what the conference 


achieved, and why it came out as 
it did, presented by John Foster 
Dulles, one of Acheson’s advisers, 
and by Pravda, provide an enlighten- 
ing contrast. Dulles says that the 
conference was important because it 
demonstrated that the Soviet meth- 
ods of bluster, terrorism and violence 
were visibly failing in the face of 
two years of constructive effort on 
the part of the free world. 

Secondly, Dulles finds that the 
Soviet proposals at Paris suggest 
that their ambitions lie more in the 
Far East than in Europe at the 
present. 

Pravda’s view is, as might be ex- 
pected, rather different. Since Rus- 
sia was responsible for calling the 
conference, it finds it nceessary to 
make this out as a real success. 
Beyond the modest agreements on 
preparing an Austrian treaty and re- 
opening East-West German trade, 
the paper’s chief correspondent at the 
conference, Yuri Zhukov, sees three 
basic achievements. 

The Foreign Ministers’ Council is 
re-established as a medium for han- 
dling great power problems. Inter- 
national tension has been eased. 
And the way has been opened to- 
wards a general postwar settlement. 


Through this eyewash there pene- 
trates later in Zhukov’s review, how- 
ever, an inkling of the real Soviet 
motives in Paris. They were play- 
ing for time, it appears, while the 
‘“people’s peace movement through- 
out the world gathers strength’, and 
during the “sharpening of world 
economic difficulties.” And they 
wanted the opportunity to advance 
the proposal for a Japanese peace 
treaty, in framing which Communist 
China would sit at the table, giving 
the Soviets a two-to-two position fac- 
ing the United States and Britain. 


Russians Seemed Unsure 


Anne O’Hare McCormick of the 
New York Times, in her summary of 
the conference, notes how much less 
sure of their ground the Russian 
delegation seemed than formerly. 
Vishinsky seemed nervous and dis- 
tracted, perhaps due to a wavering 
of Kremlin policy at the other end 
of his telephone line or to fear of 
overstepping his authority. The ef- 
fect was to put him on the defensive; 
in debate he was no match for 
Acheson. 

“As far as Europe is concerned,” 
this perceptive observer concludes, 
“there can be no doubt that the Big 
Four meeting, combined with other 
signs of Soviet uncertainty, con- 
tributed much to lessen the fear of 
Russian aggression and of war. The 
great fear on this continent today is 
not of war but of an American de- 
pression. People are now as nervous 
about this as they were of Com- 
munist victory a year or two ago.” 

It is reported that on his way home 
from Paris Mr. Acheson turned to a 
study of the developing situation in 
Asia, and ways of meeting the vast 
offensive effort which the Soviets 
have shifted to that sector of the 
world front. At the same time a 
special representative of President Li 
of China placed before Mr. Truman a 
new proposal for aid to the Chinese 
Nationalists, details of which were 
not released. 

There has not been the slightest 
indication that Washington has 
decided on a policy of supporting a 
Nationalist stand in Canton, in in- 
land Chungking or on the island of 
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ANOTHER HONG 


KONG 
crisis takes British Defence Min- 


ister A. V. Alexander to Far East. 


Formosa (Taiwan); or on the other 
hand, whether it has decided on how 
or when to recognize the Chinese 
Communists. But at least Washing- 
ton must have got beyond the stage, 
a few months ago, when high oOffi- 
cials merely threw up their hands 
with “what can we do?” It is rea- 
sonable to assume that the able 
Acheson, having capped Marshall’s 
work on the Atlantic Treaty, will feel 
challenged to develop a policy of his 
own on the Far East, and perhaps 
the Middle East, too. 

Among the proposals heard lately 
are those of a visiting Briton who 
has made a close study of Com- 
munism from the Balkans to China 
that Hong Kong should be decided 
upon as the “Berlin” of the Far East, 
the point at which we announce we 
will stand, and in attacking which 
the Soviet side will run the risk of 
a general war; and the proposal of 
K.C. Wu, who made something of a 
name as the Mayor of Shanghai, that 
Formosa be made, with American 
aid, “a strong foothold where we 
can build up a good popularly sup- 
ported government to form a con- 
trast to the tyrannical Communist 
regime... which I arn sure will turn 
the whole of China into a mass of 
seething discontent.” 


Wu Urges Formosa Stand 


Wu, who relinquished his post in 
Shanghai through illness some 
months before its fall, writes to the 
Christian Science Monitor from 
Formosa. He is frank in admitting 
Nationalist failures. “We are reap- 
ing the consequences of years of 
misrule. The underpayment of pub- 
lic functionaries has undermined the 
integrity and efficiency of our ad- 
ministration. The depreciation of 
the currency has lowered the morale 
of our people and their confidence 
in the government. Favoritism and 
factionalism ran rampant, and in no 
place did such malpractice show more 
evidence than in the army.” 

Yet he is sure that the Americans, 
“esteemed for their acumen and im- 
partiality”, will recognize that the 
long war with Japan and the twenty- 
year insurrection of the Communists 
forced the government to do things 
which it would not have done in 
normal circumstances, and to defer 
reforms which needed both peace and 
time for their success. 

The people of Formosa, he affirms, 
are not against the mainland Chin- 
ese. The new governor, General 
Chen Cheng, is “one of the very few 
Chinese military leaders whose 
integrity is above dispute. Fortified 
by bitter experiences of the past, his 
mind is turned towards the future 
and bent on thorough reformation.” 

Wu’s practical suggestion is simply 
that the remainder of current Ameri- 
can appropriations for China aid be 
diverted to Formosa. “If the plan 
works well, this may become the 
turning point for the recovery of the 
whole of China .. . But if you fail 
to take the initiative at this critical 
hour, the avalanche which is smother- 
ing China may also smother you .. .” 

An efficient and effective reform 
group in free China is what the 
Americans have said for years they 
were looking for. If Wu's presenta- 
tion checks with the facts, his appeal 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Vancouver Outlaws Beggars: 


Some Earned $10 A Day 


By P. W. LUCE 


Vancouver, 


N ENDICANTS are no longer to 
have the freedom of the streets 
in the coast cities. 

The British Columbia division of 
the Council of the Blind, in convention 
assembled in New Westminster, 
passed a resolution asking for the 
outlawing of blind beggars in the 
province, and the necessary instruc- 
tions have been issued to the police 
in Vancouver. The blanket order 
covers all types of individual solicita- 
tion for charity, and will retire into 
obscurity a few picturesque char- 
acters who have made a pretty good 
living for many years by offering 
cheap pencils for a dime apiece. 

Whether street musicians will also 
be affected is still undetermined. 
They may be able to qualify as 
“entertainers”, though the quality of 
the entertainment may be open to 
question. 

Vancouver has perhaps a dozen 
professional mendicants. Victoria has 
only two or three, and there are 
none in the other cities. 


Pickings, $10 a Day 


When times get bad the number 
increases considerably, but the police 
keep a wary eye on moochers and 
panhandlers who ask for a dime for 
a cuppa cawfee and then spend this 
in the beer parlor. The day’s “take” 
varies with the physical appearance 
of the beggar. The blind, who must 
perforce stay in one place, pick up 
considerably less than the cripples 
who hop around on crutches. These 
latter, Known to the fraternity as 
“lumber operators” can easily make 
$10 or more a day. 

Vancouver’s best known beggar is 
a badly-crippled former lumber-jack 
who has had his stand outside the 
Hudson’s Bay store for nearly 20 
years. He carries large signs com- 
plaining that he has been denied 
compensation by a logging company 
after an accident in the woods. Most 
of his summer income derives from 
tourists. 

According to Captain M. C. Robin- 
son, western director of the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, the 
tin cup appeal is a reflection on all 
sightless persons, and there is no 
excuse for it. There are nearly 400 
individuals in Vancouver whose cir- 
cumstances are as bad as those of 
the beggars, and the public impres- 
sion that the blind are neglected by 
the authorities is unjustifiable. He 
thinks it is high time the exploiting 
of the charitable should stop. 

The argument that the blind do not 
need to beg in British Columbia is 
buttressed by the fact that this prov- 
ince pays the afflicted a pension of 
$50 a month, $10 more than the basic 
pension for all Canada, and starts 
paying this at the age of twenty-one. 
A married blind couple gets $100 a 
month, but there is no additional pro- 
vision for children. 


Can Still Bee by Warrant 


The Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind is seeking additional 
privileges from the Dominion govern- 
ment. The suggestions include the 
creation of a Blind Persons’ Act, the 
elimination of the means test, a cost 
of living allowance, adequate provi- 
sion for medical and surgical treat- 
ment for eye conditions, and reduc- 
tion of the residential requirements 
from 20 years to five years. 

Civic authorities have one snag in 
the way of ridding streets of beg- 
gars. Dominion statutes provide that 
a person in need can beg if he is in 
possession of letters of warrant 
from two ministers, priests, or 
justices of the peace. It has been 
easy to obtain these in the past, and 
it is not likely to be hard in the 
future. 

Mayor Charles E. Thompson, of 
Vancouver, thinks he has a way of 
getting around this difficulty. The 
city has absolute control of the 
streets and sidewalks, and when the 
beggars are ordered off these they 
will have nowhere else to go. 


ORPORAL Harold Price, of the 
R.C.M.P., is now on the longest 
journey ever undertaken by a Cana- 
dian police officer in the interests of 
justice. He has flown from Van- 
couver to Calcutta, to give evidence 
against two men charged with il- 
legally exporting opium. 

The Indian government requested 
the Canadian government to send an 
official to testify in open court and 
adduce proof of the seizure of 373 
pounds of raw opium in Vancouver 
in October, 1947. The illegal ship- 
ment was found hidden in the MV 
Manoeran, and had an estimated 
value of $4,000,000 to dope peddlers. 

In cooperation with most other 
countries, India is now making deter- 
mined efforts to suppress the opium 
traffic, and to curtail the sale of 
other narcotic drugs. 


Increase in Predators 


THE past five years predatory 
animals in B.C. have increased 
from 50 to 100 per cent, according 
to A. C. Shaw, of Okanagan Landing, 
who has had a lifetime experience in 
trapping and shooting the pests. 

Other experts think Mr. Shaw’s 
estimate is too high, but all agree 
there are far too many wolves, 
cougars, and coyotes. The B.C. De- 
partment of Agriculture confirms 
this opinion. 

In the past 26 years payments in 
bounties for predators have totalled 


$710,044. Wolves headed the list, 
with 166,912 killed. Coyotes came 
next, with 87,935 victims, and the 


savage cougar was reduced by 9,678. 

In addition to these 264,525 animals 
on which bounty was collected, many 
hundreds of poisoned or wounded 
creatures crept way and died without 
their scalps being secured by the 
hunters. 

Bounties range from $2 to $5 on 
coyotes, $15 to $20 on cougars, and 
$10 to $25 on wolves. 

The toll taken by the predators 
includes game birds, sheep, calves, 
poultry, geese, turkeys, and deer. 


Eats Razor Blades 


6 kes disposal of old razor blades is 
no problem at all in the Walter 
Head household, in Burnaby. 

The family dog eats them! 

Bee’s Knees, a cross between a fox 
terrier and a Pekinese, has been 
favoring this odd diet for seven years. 
She crunches the sharp blades into 
small bits, and then gulps them down 
without showing any ill effects. 

By way of varying her menu, the 
brown and white dog swallows pins, 
needles, bits of wire, nails, and has 
a particular fancy for screen door 
netting. 

Some of her teeth are beginning 
to show signs of wear and tear, but 
her innards are still in the best of 
shape. 

Apart from her unusual choice of 
titbits, Bee’s Knees is a normal dog. 
She has had two families, but none 
of her offspring has developed a taste 
for razor blades. 


Kind I lairdresser 


yore patients in the Shaugh- 
nessy Military Hospital are just 
as eager to look pretty as their sisters 
more happily circumstanced in the 
outside world. For a long time they 
worried because they could not get 
proper hair-dos when bed patients. 
This has now been rectified through 
the Kindness of Thomas G,. Guthrie, 
proprietor of a Vancouver Beauty 
Salon, who gives free treatments to 
the afflicted women twice a month. 
Two members of his staff, David 
Rose and R. Larocque, assist him in 
the good work. <A wholesale firm 
supplies the necessary soaps, oils, and 
other material or equipment without 
charge. 
Doctors and nurses say the hair- 
dos are wonderful for the feminine 
morale. 
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On Logical Socialist Development 


Orwell Is A Bitter Prophet 


By B. Ko SANDWELL 


NINETEEN EIGHTY-FOUR—by George it forgotten, ever occurred. 
Orwell—Saunders—$3.00 This is only carrying a little further 
R. ORWELL. the Communist idea that propaganda, 
NI ; ; eee by ignoring or denying all that it 
" —— earn dislikes in the past, can cause it, to 
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tically abolish all privacy in the lives 
of those over whom it rules, and sets 
eliminate all the essential 
elements of human character in them. 

One of the Party's slogans is: ““Who 
controls the past controls the future; 
who controls the ols the 
past.” The Party possesses the power 
to make of the whatever it de- 
cides to make of it. It can manipulate 


scientists say is probably the method 
used by the secret police of Commu- 
nist states to extract confessions. 
The most effective part of the book, 
however, is that which depicts the 
life in which there is 
never any assurance of privacy. 
Every room has a television screen 
which can be made to operate in both 
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After all, the outstanding quality 
of Craven ‘A’ cigarettes has made 
them world famous. Nothing, in 
fact, quite equals the cool, smooth 
satisfaction they give—the extra 
pleasure so instantly apparent 
whenever I light up a Craven ‘A’. 


” Craven A 
will not affect 
the throat 


The largest-selling 
Cork Tipped Cigarette 


in the world! 


CRAVEN PLAIN— 


without cork tips— 
same fine quality as Craven ‘A’. 


CARRERAS LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND—150 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 
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body spies on everybody else, and the 
reader is made to feel the pressure 
of this appalling atmosphere as if 
somebody whom he Knows and loves 
were living in it. An appendix on the 
characteristics of Newspeak, the new 
language devised for the purposes of 
a totalitarian Socialist state, is a 
most ingenious exercise in semantics. 


A Little Mixed 
By EDWARD EARL 

THE SNOW PASTURE—by P. H. Newby 
—Clarke, Irwin—$2.25. 


i HAS been said—probably by 
authors—that reviewers hate both 


books and authors. Here is a book 
which might satisfactorily explain 
why. 


Mr. Newby, obviously in a rush 
to get to his story, whips into the 
background of his characters with 
the practised celerity of an ola re- 
write man. You're dazed before you 
start. A doctor starts up his post 
war practice in a small, near-Welsh 
mining village. His wife doesn’t like 
it. She doesn’t like his partner 
either, a man beset with gambling 
fever. There’s a child, Benjamin, 
named after a crotchety grandfather 
with money. Benjamin chooses for 
his friend a miner’s boy who pro- 
nounces “you” “ew”, and you'll get 
heartily sick of “ew” before “ew” 
finish. . 

In the first part of the book, the 
doctor’s wife acts like a neurotic, if 
she isn’t one. In the last part of 
the book, she still acts like a neurotic 
but her husband doesn't think she is 
one. By this time you’ve got the 
general impression that the doctor 
is a neurotic. Somehow, he can’t 
“accept love’ whatever that means. 

Through a series of strange circum- 
stances, Clem, the miner’s son, gets 
into their household, is left grandpa’s 
estate and changes the entire emo- 
tional atmosphere between husband 
and wife. In addition, he finally 
attempts to shoot his own father; 
this brings about a_ reconciliation 
between these two! The doctor and 
his wife are also reconciled. The 
doctor finds he can “accept love” 
again, and everybody’s happy. The 
last words from wife are: “Children 
are always crying out to be born”, 
and he says, “But all of us don’t 
know how to answer.” 


Poet And Mystic 
By ROBERT AYRE 
THE ESSENTIAL RICHARD JEFFERIES— 
selected with an introduction by 
Malcolm Elwin — Clarke, Irwin 
$3.25. 
Net many of us these days feel like 
+ ‘ wading through the dross to find 
the good in the score of books he 
published in his short and tormented 
life, but Richard Jefferies loved the 
English earth so passionately, ob- 
served it with such an intense scru- 
tiny and wrote about it so well, when 
he did write well, that he should not 
be forgotten. This anthology, which 
appeared in time for his centenary a 
few months ago, is therefore wel- 
come. If ever a writer needed sifting 
it is Jefferies and Malcolm Elwin 
does the job in a selection that gives 
us a clue to the whole man, in his 
weakness as well as his strength. 
He provides, furthermore, a _ biogra- 
phical and critical introduction which 
Is a help to appreciation. 


It is clear, from the samples of 
“Amaryllis at the Fair’, “The Dewy 
Morn” and “After London”, that Jef- 
feries was no novelist. When it came 
to dealing with people he could not 
go beyond portraits of the people he 
knew, could not break out of Obser- 
vation into creation; he thrust him- 
self in with his burden of self-pity 
and spoiled his stories with moraliz- 
ing, absurd generalizations and senti- 
mentalities. His peculiar qualities 
served him best in the essay, when 
he described the life of the earth and 
recorded the character of the folk 
who lived close to it. 

He was, as Henley said; a reporter 
of genius, but he was more than that: 
his essays are more than valuable 


chapters of ‘nature study” and social 
history: they are the revelations of a 
sensitive and suffering man, a poet 
and a mystic. Immature, burning 
with adolescent sex hunger, charged 
with the feverish sensuousness of the 
man consumed by tuberculosis and 
greedy for life, works like “The Story 
of My Heart” (reprinted here in full) 
make painful reading, but they are 
raised to dignity and something close 
to greatness by their intensity and 
their moments of awareness. There 
is real anguish in “Hours of Spring”, 
one of his last essays. ‘Never was 
such a worshipper of earth ... The 
earth is all in all to me, but I am 
nothing to the earth; it is bitter to 
know this before you are dead .. .” 





], "It seemed hopeless!""writes a salesman from Vancouver, B.C. “I was crowd- 

@ ing the speed limit on a narrow, loosely gravelled road, with an 8-foot ditch 
on one side. All of a sudden, just as another speeding car approached from the 
other direction, my right front tire ripped wide open with a bang!” 





2 This might have happened! The 
® blowout could easily have 
wrenched the wheel from the driver's 
grasp—sent the car skidding into the 
ditch or into a head-on collisioa! 





$ Here’s why there was no violent 
@ swerve when the tire blew out. 
The inner safety chamber retained 
enough air for a smooth, straight-line 
stop. 


Because tires take terrific punish- 
ment, even the best are wot 
blowout-proof. So have your 
Goodyear dealer install Life- 
Guard Safety Tubes in your 
present tires now! They're eco- 
nomical—frequently outlast sev- 
eral sets of tires. Liberal trade-in 
allowance on present tubes. You 
can’t get better protection to 
save your life! 


GOOD/YEA 


3. This is what actually happened! 
e Although the tire had a hole 
blown in it as big as a man’s fist, the 
driver brought his car to a safe, 
gradual stop. He had LifeGuard pro- 


tection! 


LIFEGUARDS ARE BUILT TO 
SAVE LIVES... NOT TEMPERS! 


A LifeGuard is far more than a 
mere device to save you from the 
inconvenience of a puncture. It is 
a SAFETY TUBE, designed to 
save you from possible disaster 
if a sudden blowout rips a hole 
in a tire. Here’s how LifeGuards 
work: 





LIFEGUARD 





1. Ordinary tubes 2. LifeGuards have 
have but one air ‘ | 
chamber. If tire two air chambers. 
blows out, tube 
blows too. Instantly 
both tire and tube 
go flat, frequently 
throwing car out of 
control. 


Inner chamber's air 
reserve allows the 
car to be brought to 


a safe, smooth stop. 
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LIFE GUARD Sarery Tunes 


LifeGuards fit any make of tire, new or now in service. 
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Summer Travel To W est Indies 
Offers Pleasant Surprises 


By EGERTON SMYTHE 


GUN ae, nae visitors to the Brit- 

ish West Indies in the sparkling 
Caribbean have a pleasant surprise 
in store for themselves. 

Not only do they have the beautiful 
scenery that is available throughout 
the year, but it is during the summer 
months that gorgeous tropical plants 
and flowers are in full bloom. A 
leisurely stroll through quaint mar- 
kets enables tourists to buy flowers 
and to enjoy the fragrance of frangi- 
pani and eucharis lilies—their roman- 
tic names as lovely as the blossoms. 

If they are interested in native 
methods of handling crops, visitors 
can watch the field hands harvest- 
ing such crops as sugar cane, and 
from it producing sugar, molasses 
and rum. Other crops in the British 
West Indies include cotton, bananas, 
eoconuts, cacao. spice, oranges, grape- 
fruit, limes and other tropical pro- 
duce. 

Summertime temperatures are 
modified by constant trade winds and 
the nights are pleasantly cool. Visi- 
tors will find ample scope for all ac- 
tivities in this wonder playground— 
whether it is swimming in the re 
freshing waters of the blue Carib- 
bean, just plain “loafing” on sun- 
washed beaches of white sand, cy- 
cling along twisting roadways lined 
with stately palm trees, movies or 
dancing under the stars to music pro- 
vided by native calypso bands. 

Just which one of the islands is 
most beautiful is a matter of personal 
opinion and judgment rests with the 
visitor. Each island offers an unde- 
finable charm of its own, but all 
share in the beauty of tropical land- 
scapes set off by the blue waters of 
the Caribbean that range from cobalt 
to azure. 

One of the islands which offer all- 
year attractions is St. Vincent, locat- 
ed about 100 miles west of Barbados 
and in the Windward group. It is a 
port of call for Canadian vessels. 


The Cool Nights 


The climate of St. Vincent is 
healthful, with temperatures ranging 
between 60 and 88 degrees through- 
out the year. Even in summertime the 
nights are always cool and refresh- 
ing due to the constant trade winds. 

The island is very mountainous, 
with the ranges interspacing fertile 
tropical valleys. Highest peak on the 
island is Soufriere, which is of vol- 
canic origin and towers 4,084 feet in 
the sky. Twice in recorded history has 
it exploded in flame and lava, once 
in 1812 and the other in 1902 when 2,- 
000 persons were killed. : 

St. Vincent has many links with 
history. Discovered by Columbus in 
1498, the island remained in the pos- 
session of the Carib Indians until 
1627 when it was granted to the Earl 
of Carlisle by King Charles I. In 1660, 
the Caribs acknowledged themselves 
to be British subjects, a declaration 
which was reaffirmed in 1773 after 
years of sporadic fighting. In 1779, 
St. Vincent was surrendered to the 
French but was restored to Britain by 
the Treaty of Versailles. During the 
French Revolution the Caribs, assist- 
ed by the French, overran the island, 
plundering and burning the settle- 
ments and killing the inhabitants. 
This revolt, known as the “Brigands’ 
War”, ended with the arrival of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby and his troops in 
1796. 

Points of interest to visitors include 
the Botanic Gardens which contain 
specimens of many kinds of tropic 
plants and trees. And it was here that 
Captain Bligh, of Bounty’ fame, 
brought breadfruit plants from Ta- 
hiti in 1793. 

Dominica, the third largest island 
in the British West Indies, is 29 miles 
long and 16 miles in breadth and is 
rich in scenic beauty and native lore. 
The island, the capital of which is 
Roseau and a port of call for Cana- 
dian vessels, is just as attractive to 
tourists during the summer and au- 
tumn months as during the winter. 

The mountains soar above those of 
al] the other West Indian islands and 


seem to fill the entire island. Jt is 
only on closer inspection that fertile 
valleys can be seen at the foot of the 
towering peaks. It is in these valleys 
that coffee, limes, oranges, cacao and 
bananas are grown. 

The climate is attractive. Temper- 
atures range from 70 to 90 degrees 
but are modified by the trade winds 
and in the hills the mercury often 
falls as low as 60 degrees. The nights 
are cool and pleasant the year round. 









CANADIAN 


Dominica is named after Sunday 
the day it was discovered by Colum- 
bus in 1493. It was a stronghold of 
the Carib Indians and still harbors a 
remnant of that race. They are 
skilled fishermen and expert basket 
weavers. 

Like the majority of the other Brit- 
ish West Indies islands, Dominica 
was the scene of repeated battles be- 
tween British and French forces in 
the 18th century. A link with that 
period is Fort Young, built in 1775, 
and which still stands near Roseau. 

Visitors will find the scenery mag- 
ni“icent. The island has 365 rivers 
and many of them race over pictur 
esque waterfalls in their course to 
the sea. Morne Diablotin, which soars 
5,000 feet into the clouds, mounts 


eternal guard over Dominica. 
The island is steeped in native lore 
Native 


which fascinates tourists. 








superstition has it that a mermaid 
living in Freshwater Lake, located 
atop a mountain, will carry off all 
visitors who fail to say the correct 
prayers. Also living in the lake, ac- 
cording to superstition, is a huge ser- 
pant with a jewel in its head. 

Swept by cooling trade winds, beau- 
tiful St. Lucia at any time of the 
year offers a perfect holiday for visi- 
tors and particularly those who are 
looking for something “just a little 
different.” 

Having a length of 28 miles and a 
breadth of 14, St. Lucia is of volcanic 
origin and very mountainous. The 
scenery is magnificent. A mountain 
range runs north and south for the 
length of the island, with ridges slop- 
ing down to the sea on either side and 
forming fertile tropical valleys where 


produce are grown. Visitors during 
the summer can see these being har- 
vested. 

Capital and chief town is Castries, 
an important shipping station. A 
large section of this town was des- 
troyed by fire but is now being re- 
built. Castries is a port of call for 
Canadian vessels. 

Tourists will be fascinated by the 
massive grandeur of the island, and 
particularly by such scenic attrac- 
tions as the Gros and Petit Pitons, 
reputed to be unequalled for gran- 
deur throughout the West Indies and 
which rise a sheer 2,500 feet out of 
the sea just south of the town of Sou- 
friere. The placid beauty of this 
town, located only 15 miles from Cas- 
tries, always intrigues visitors. The 
highest points on the island are 3,145 





sugar cane, cacao, coffee, nutmegs, foot Morne Ginie and the 3,012 foot 
limes, bananas and other tropical Piton Canaries. 
ROUGH CHEMISTRY 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Some MAY NOT realize it but 




























there is hardly a job that doesn’t 
depend in some degree on chemistry. 
It often provides the raw material 
or is a vital element in product treat- 
ment. In many cases the finished 


article is entirely chemical. 


Chemistry's contributions to the 
home and individual are countless. 
Chlorine purifies the water we drink. 
Textiles are chemically treated to 
give them wearing qualities. Chemi- 
eal fertilizers mean bumper crops. 
Chemistry produces paint, tans 
leather. As “Cellophane” it protects 
things we buy; as nylon or plastics, 


it serves us endlessly. 


This is a chemical age, with the 
C-I-L oval as symbol of an organiza- 
tion devoted to serving Canadians 


through chemistry. 
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Old Hands at Foot-Work 


By JOHN YOCOM 


HE stage may be bare, the scenery 

of the shoestring variety, the 

lighting more to be pitied than cen- 

sured—but put the Volkoff Canadian 

Ballet into the picture and it becomes 
a gala event. 

That happened at last week's 
Prom Concert by the Toronto Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Paul Scherman 
conducting. The largest short-sleeve 
audience to attend a Varsity Arena 
show this season sweltered in the 
heat but were made happy by the 
work of the pioneer Volkoff dancers. 

One could even pick out executive 
deficiencies (e.g., the clumsy entries 
and un-unison movements of the 
men, dressed in Russian jack-boots 
and buttoned-up shirts, in a heel-kick- 
ing, knee-bending Moussorgsky’s 
“‘Hopak’”’). 

But the firm opinion of any honest 
observer remained the same: these 
Volkoff dancers may make occasion- 
al slips but they know their stuff; 
they communicate that fact in broad- 
ly conceived choreography (Boris’s 
work) and in deft, controlled dancing 
(the company’s work). 

For our money, they are still the 
ones who for the long haul know 
best how to handle Canadian ballet. 

Obviously the program was keyed 
to an audience that wanted graphic 
dancing with bustle and zip. There 
were no ciassical pieces—if we ex- 
cept, by a stretch of the term, the 
slick, sinuous squirms and glides of 
Jone Kvietys in “Egyptienne’” and 
“Danse Arabe”’. Rather, the dances 
were basically humorous—*Ballerina 
Absoluta” in which Natalia Butko, 
William Diver and six assistants 
poked fun at old ballerina conven- 
tions, a charming duet of a farmer 
and his gal in “Holiday” by Janet 
Baldwin and Sydney Vousden. 

The concluding item was an ex- 
cerpt from the Dominion Drama Fes- 


tival sensation “The Red Ear of 
Corn”. To John Weinzweig’s music 
—by turns stridently and_ subtly 


atmospheric—the stage quickly filled 
in with country-folk and the hunt for 
the red cob in the basket got started. 
While noting a pleasant dash both 
by individuals and the corps, frankly 
we found the choreography pretty 
much the same old thing—far from 
matching the imaginative line of the 
music. 

Conductor Paul Scherman and the 
instrumentalists did an excellent job 
in the orchestral department. The 
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best performed works were a crisply 
turned out Haydn-Brahms air with 
variations and the lovely Liszt “Les 
Preludes’ 

A continuing favorite with Cana- 
dian audiences, the U.S. baritone, 
Conrad Thibault, will be guest artist 

at the Promenade 


Symphony Con- 
cert in Varsity 
Arena, ‘Toronto 


on July 14. The 
Toronto Philhar- 
monic Orchestra 
will be conducted 
by Victor Kolar. 
Besides a group 
of solos with Si- 
meon Joyce at 
the piano, Mr. 
Thibault will sing 
and Massenet arias with the 
At the July 7 Prom, the 
again be the British 
Adrian Boult. The 
the Canadian-born 





Conrad Thibault 


Verdi 
orchestra. 
guest will 
director, Sir 
soprano will be 
Mary Bothwell. 


Shrine Specta cle 


The great dramatic and musical 
spectacle in honor of the Canadian 
Martyrs to be performed in Midland 
the last week of July, is a civic enter- 
prise. 

When Father Daniel A. Lord, the 
author, with Father Lally, Director 
of the Martyrs’ Shrine, approached 
the people of the communities around 
the Martyrs’ Shrine, they proposed a 
dilemma, 

“Do you wish us to bring a com- 
plete show in to the Shrine?” and 
“Do you want to be the spectators 
merely?” or, “Would you like to have 
the show produced from the people 
of the vicinity, combining in it the 
best talents of a great variety of 
groups and classes?” 

The unanimous verdict of the peo- 
ple who live in Huronia was, “We 
want to do the show ourselves.” 

As a consequence, only two ele- 
ments are really going to be brought 
in from outside: the choral music and 
the symphony orchestra, under the 
direction of Harold Sumberg, com- 
bined to make one unit; and the bal- 
let which will be presented by the 
Volkoff Ballet of Toronto. The cast 
has been assembled from among the 
townspeople of Midland and_ the 
vicinity. The theatre was constructed 





... Mere 1s ate MMPORTANT MESSAGE 


Happy workers are better workers, and there’s no swifter, surer 
way to improve employee morale than by helping your staff and 
their families obtain low-cost protection against the financial 
worries and stresses that accompany sickness and accident. 


Our Blue Seal Plan was designed to meet your needs. 


@ Available to firms with as few as 5 


employees. 


@ No increase in rates because of em- 


ployee changes. 


@ Choice of hospitals and doctors 


anywhere in the world. 
@ Maternity benefits provided under 
family plan. 


@ Lowest premium ever offered for comparable coverage. 


Write Now for Details 
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near the hill at* Midland, by Mid- 
landers. Although the scenery was 
constructed on the grounds, by Miss 
McDonough and Mr. Richardson, of 
Hart House, the actual work, actual 
scene shifting and management of 
the lights on the night of the show 
will be done by the local people. 

In addition, the costumes may have 
been designed outside, but they have 
all been executed upon the grounds. 

The purpose of a presentation like 
this is to combine the best artistic 
and cultural elements of the com- 
munity into a single unified dramatic 
presentation, and through this to 
show the history and spirit of the 
community. 

Into the pageant, which is not 
really a pageant at all but a musical 
spectacle, has been woven a great 
variety of dramatic approaches. 

Father Lord has explained how the 
show differs essentially from a 
pageant. “A pageant,” he said, “is 
strictly historical . . . and history is 
not, as a rule, dramatic. Over long 
stretches of time dramatic things 
happen; but people talk slowly and 
badly; events do not happen rapidly; 
and the result is that any pageant 
which copies history exactly is likely 
to drag, to seem undramatic, and to 
fail in a thrilling climax. 

“So this particular form of drama 
is not a pageant. It is the spirit of 
the Martyrs, the spirit of emerging 
Canada much more than it is any 
matter of strict history. Into the 
show, ‘Salute to Canada’ is woven 
drama itself, mass movement, a 
heart-interest story, a great deal of 


AND HIGHER WAGES HAVE GREATLY INCREASED OUR COSTS 


IN THE PAST five years the number of employees has doubled and 
our payroll has gone up from 20 million dollars to over 50 million 


dollars. Yet, up to now, despite rising costs on all sides there has been 
no increase in the basic telephone rates established 22 years ago. 


To meet unprecedented post-war demand for more tele- 


music, a great deal of ballet and 
folk dancing, and a climax which is 
intended to tie the show in with 
modern times.” ° 


Ernesto Vinci, noted baritone and 
leading faculty member of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music of Toronto, is 
winding up a busy season and prepar- 
ing for the summer course in vocal 
training he is to give at the Banff 
School of Fine Arts shortly. This 
season, Dr. Vinci gave short concert 
tours of Alberta, Newfoundland and 
the Maritimes, appeared with the 
Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra, ad- 
judicated festivals in Calgary and in 
Windsor, and gave two distinctive 
Toronto recitals (one with Greta 


Kraus, harpsichordist, and the other 
with Sir Ernest MacMillan, pianist). 


PROMENADE 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


VARSITY ARENA 


THURSDAY 2ULY 7. 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


Guest Conductor 


MARY BOTHWELL 


Soprano 





SEATS NOW 
Heintzman’s — Moodey’s 
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Upper Canada College 


Toronto, Canada 
A RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
AGED 7-18 


Junior and Senior Matriculation: 
Games for all boys: Fireproof Resie 
dences: Well equipped classrooms: 
Modern Gymnasium : Swimming Pool. 
Examinations for scholarships and bure 
saries are written in April each year. 


Autumn 


Term opens Wednesday, Sep- 


tember 14th. For Prospectus apply to: 
W. G. Bassett, Ph.D., Acting Principal 
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FILM PARADE 





Blood, Sweat, Toil And Heat-wave 
Unite In “We Were Strangers 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


OHN HUSTON’S “We Were Stran- 
gers”, a story of the 1933 Cuban 
revolution, involves the digging of an 
interminable tunnel between a cellar 
and a cemetery. The film turned up, 
unfortunately, right in the middle of 
the heat-wave and the sight of such 
prodigious expenditure of sweat and 
energy quite offset the. air-condition- 
ing and left one limper than ever. In 
addition I found myself out of sym- 
pathy with the hero’s sturdy theory 
that when you start to blow up a 
government it is quite allright to kill 
a lot of harmless bystanders. This 
is a thesis that is hard to warm up 
to even when the weather is right. 
Practically all the characters in- 
volved in “We Were Strangers” are 
high-principled fanatics and their re- 
volutionary back talk throughout 
the film struck me as being, if pos- 
sible, on a slightly lower level of 
interest than the arguments employ- 
ed by Mr. Tim Buck’s canvassers dur- 
ing the Federal campaign. The 
trouble with revolutionists seems to 
be that between revolutions they are 
even duller than they are dangerous. 
Certainly the characters in this 
film are no brighter than they should 
be, even in action. The plot involves 
first the digging of the tunnel, then 
the assassination of a senator, and 
finally the blowing up of the whole 
funeral party, including the govern- 
ment and the family friends as they 
gather round the family tomb. Un- 
fortunately it didn’t occur to the 
revolutionists that the family might 
decide to bury their loved one some- 
where else. This is exactly what 
happens, however, so that in the end 
it is the plot rather than the Presi- 
dential party that blows up—an anti- 
climax which looked like better mate- 
rial for comedy than for melodrama. 
John Garfield is the Cuban Ameri- 
can hero involved in these fierce 


LEITCH GOLD MINES LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND NO. 44 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
a quarterly dividend of two cents per 
share has been declared by the Direc- 
tors of the Company, payable in Cana- 
dian funds, on August 15, 1949, to share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness July 29, 1949. 
By Order of the Board. 
W. W. McBRIEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





June 20, 1949. 


PENMANS LIMITED 


Dividend Notice 


NOTICE is hereby given that the following 
Dividends have been declared for the quar- 
ter ending the 3lst day of July, 1949. 

On the Preferred Stock, one and one- 
half per cent. (142%), payable on the Ist 
day of August to Shareholders of record of 
the 30th day of June, 1949. 

On the Common Stock, seventy-five cents 
(75c) per share, payable on the 15th day of 
August to Shareholders of record of the 
15th day of July, 1949. 


By Order of the Board. 


L. P. ROBERTON, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 









Montreal, 


June 22, 1949. 


shenanigans and he is abetted by a 
slant-eyed Cuban beauty named 
China (pronounced Chee-na and 
played by Jennifer Jones). They 
play their roles with a grim intensity 
which seemed to be about nine parts 
perspiration. Ramon Novarro, now 
middle-aged and willing to admit it, 
is on hand as one of the plotters and 
Pedro Armandarez is the local Ges- 
tapo head who is out to nab Chee-na 
and has an appreciative eye on her 
person as well. He plays the role 
up to the hilt and considerably 
beyond. Like “The Treasure of 
Sierra Madre” “We Were Strangers” 
is a sort of parable in action. But 
the parable in the latter film is 
obscure, and the treatment in spite 
of the excitement and the blowing-to- 
bits rather dreary and flat. 


RESTON STURGES in “The Beau- 
tiful Blonde of Bashful Bend”’ is 
another directorial disappointment. In 
this case, however, Director Sturges 
has prepared us by running more and 
more to noise and repetition in his 
recent comedies. His latest film con- 
tinues and extends the trend. The 
theme-gag here has to do with the 
shooting of a judge by a blonde—she 
shoots him in the seat of the pants, 
which is of course the gag. Half a 
sequence later the joke is repeated 
—same judge, same circumstances, 
same place. Then for a conclusion, 
Director Sturges runs through the 
whole thing again, without variation. 
After her second misadventure the 
blonde (Betty Grable) hustles out of 
town, and having somehow exchanged 
license plates with a _ travelling 
school teacher, settles down to the 
academic life in a distant community. 
The shooting soon starts up again, 
however, and in between gun-battles 
there are glimpses of Betty in the 
cambric corset covers and long frilly 
drawers which seem to be another 
of Preston Sturges’s mysterious 
delights. 

On the whole Director Sturges 
seems more at home in handling Betty 
Hutton than in exploiting Betty 
Grable. Betty Grable has her legs to 
be sure but Betty Hutton has her 
lungs and can probably produce more 
unassisted uproar than any female 
living. Preston Sturges though not 
a man to neglect sex, seems to have 
a greater predilection for sheer noise 
than for mere legs. Betty Grable 
manages as well as she can in her 
latest film, but she hasn’t either the 
pitch or the volume for a Sturges 
role and the supplementary uproar 


- has to be supplied by firearms. 


‘She is assisted here by Caesar 
Romero, Rudy Vallee, Hugh Herbert 
and Sterling Holloway, all willing 
gagsters and all more or less wasted 
on roles that depend for comedy on 
repetition rather than invention. 


“se Big Cat” starts out with 
Preston Foster hot on the trail 
of a cougar which has been depleting 
the local livestock. It isn’t long be- 
fore Lon MacAllister trudges into 
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sight, looking for work. Since the 
newcomer can’t handle a gun or dis- 
tinguish a cougar from a burro and 
since he is treated with utter con- 
tempt by all the local cougar hunters 
it doesn’t take the experienced movie- 
goer long to figure out that Lon will 
be the lad to bring down the big cat. 
(He is.) Apart from some spurts of 
excitement there’s nothing much to 
surprise or upset you in “The Big 
Cat”. Its worst feature is a per- 
formance by Peggy Ann Garner, 
hereby nominated the year’s most 
obnoxious juvenile. 





SWIFT REVIEW 





TORMENT. A fine and troubling 
Swedish film dealing with the con- 
flict between a sensitive high-school 
boy and his sadistic Latin master, 


PAISAN. Robert Rossellini’s superb 
film which describes in half a dozen 
unrelated episodes the American oc- 
cupation of Italy. 


IT HAPPENS EVERY SPRING. En- 
tertaining baseball comedy which 
depends on one hard-working but ap- 
parently inexhaustible gag, ably ex- 
ploited by Ray Milland and Paul 
Douglas. 
QUARTET. Somerset Maugham’s 
four short stories, whose sustaining 
theme is the oddity and charm of 
British behavior. An entertaining 
program. 
* 


PURE SILK SHANTUNG 


pure delight on a summer afternoon 
.. .petal-edged bodice and full-blown 
skirt to compliment a wedding, a 
garden party, or your dancing partner 
on a summer night. From the St. 
Regis Room collection of party silks 


Fashion Floor, the Third 


Toronto 


THE WORLD TODAY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


may have some influence on Ameri- 
can policy. 

Any decision to support a continu- 
ing non-Communist Chinese regime 
in Formosa will not come easily for 
the Americans, who have a consider- 
able trade with China to consider, or 
the British, who have trade, heavy 
investments and the security of Hong 
Kong to keep in mind. It is reported, 
for example, that the Chinese Com- 
munists have already put forward 
the proposal that if the British will 
undertake not to support a National- 
ist regime on Formosa, they will not 
make any demands on Hong Kong— 
though such Communist assurances 
always need the qualifying phrase, 
“for the present.” 

Whatever the reaction of the Chin- 
ese people to Communist rule in the 
years to come, it must be said how- 
ever that there is little disposition 
among Western policy-makers to base 
their hopes of forming an Asiatic 
front against Communism on the 
remnants of the Chinese National- 
ists. With reformed leadership, they 
may become an important factor 
again at some future date. But for 
the present, the tendency is to look 
upon India as the essential bulwark, 
and to hasten to strengthen the tur- 
bulent outposts of Burma, Malaya, 
Indonesia and Indo-China. 


Hopeful moves are being made in 
all of these countries. Burma, after 
leaving the Commonwealth, has again 
asked for aid from India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon and Britain, and the Burmese 
premier has declared that his gov- 
ernment has now passed its greatest 
crisis. The French have granted the 
equivalent of dominion status to the 
new state of United Viet-Nam in 
Indo-China, under the former Anna- 
mese Emperor Bao-Dai, and it is 
hoped that this will rally genuine 
Indo-Chinese nationalists against the 
challenge of Ho Chi-Minh’s Commu- 
nists. 

In Indonesia, the Dutch are making 
far-reaching concessions, including the 
evacuation of the Republican areas 
occupied last December, to set up a 
new federal state of Indonesia, of 
which the Republic will be an im- 
portant part. The Republican presi- 
dent, Soekarno, has now publicly de- 
clared that Communism is the chief 
enemy. 

A bare beginning has thus been 
made towards consolidating an Asian 
front. What is needed now is a new, 
clearly-defined American policy, and 
some sort of Pacific Council in which 
the interested Western powers 
would cooperate with the free Asian 
governments in military defence and 
economic and political development, 
to bring the same upswing in confi- 
dence and hope which has turned the 
tide in Europe. 
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NEW TERRITORY 


We Live Longer --Can We Learn to Like It? | 


b Yecossr vcr are eight thousand women 
living in Canada today who are 
over ninety years of age. They have 
more than doubled their numbers 
since 1931. Forty thousand women 
over sixty years of age are gainfully 
employed. A thousand women, sixty 
vears of age or over, marry in Can- 
ida every year. 

These are not isolated facts that 
call fer a passing ‘Well, I never!” 
They are remarkable indications of 
1 situation that is facing us in this 
country. Our life expectancy is ris- 
ing phenomenally. It is a condition 
that will have repercussions in our 
political, economic, educational and 
recreational fields. We are an ageing 
nation. Our new frontiers today are 
sociological ones. We are exploring 
new territory but it is not a territory 
of forests or mineral bearing lands 
or hydro power potentials. The ter- 
ritory is human life and its resources 
ire in personalities. 

Modern scientific society is respon- 
sible for the changing circumstances. 
Longer life expectancy is due in part 
to a lowering of the death rates 
which are now half what they were 
a hundred years ago. Medical serv- 
ices, good nursing, sanitation, higher 
nutritional standards, all contribute 
to longer life. In the time of Christ 
the life expectancy was 23; today in 
the Orient it has climbed only to 30. 
In western democracies it reached 40 
by 1840; 48 by 1900. Since then we 
have had the remarkable extension 
of life expectancy from 48 to 65. 
Women in New Zealand have the 
longest life expectancy of any people 
in the world. It stands at 68. 


Twenty-Five Added 


Every child born today has the 
hope of 25 more years of life than 
his great-grandfather born in 1848. 
A youth of 18 in 1900 had 51 chances 
out of a hundred that he would live 
to be 65. Today his chances are two 
out of three. But the man who today 
has reached the age of 65 can now 
face a possible twelve more years 
of life and a woman, fourteen years. 

These facts haven’t yet altered our 
way of thinking about life and work, 
and retirement to rather than retire- 
ment from. Longevity, retirement 
and leisure force upon us an urgent 
need to evaluate our skill in the arts 
of living. Nothing rots the substance 
of personality so quickly as idleness 
and unemployment, at any age. But 
leisure and recreation are something 
different. Pastimes may be passive 
occupations but recreation is re- 
creating, “a development cf capaci- 
ties” or if you like, “difficult fun’’. 
Our recent concern about community 
centers, handicraft developments, 
adult education, appreciation and 
practice of the arts, is not a frill to 
our social thinking; it is instead 
part of the optimistic attitude to- 
wards the future. We must live 
longer and perhaps we can like it. 


Live to 150? 


Most of our success so far has been 
in cutting down the hazards of grow- 
ing up. Child care and health pro- 
tection through infancy and youth 
make it possible for a great many to 
detour the danger spots in life and 
arrive at maturity. At the other end 
of life we have succeeded in adding 
many years to the aged. There re- 
mains the problem of extending the 
life of maturity. We must discover 
ways of keeping men and women 
decades longer in the richest and most 
productive span of life, considered to 
be between thirty and sixty. If these 
three decades could become seven 
decades, then longevity would have 
a different complexion. 

Osler once said that men of the 
third and fourth decades were forced 
to wage an unending struggle for 
progress against men of the fifth, 
sixth and seventh decades. If cur 
extra decades merely add to those 
who resist change and fear life, then 


By BLODWEN DAVIES 


the length of days we are facing is 
full of dreadful possibilities for the 
individual and society alike. But 
people of the future at 80 and 90 
may be able to live as though they 
were 40 and 50; some already do. 
How they do it, what are the secrets 
of normal maturity extended indefi- 
nitely, constitute the next big item 
on the human agenda. 

Some researchers believe they have 
already established the fact that 
normal human life should be 150 
years. Osler so often stressed the 
relationship of structure to function, 
for by the study of structure the 
scientist can usually tell what the 
function is intended to be. Nature 
is intelligent and often produces evo- 
lutionary changes in structure that 
are planned for uses still far in the 


future. According to a study of the 
human being, the function appears 


to be planned for 150 years of useful 
activity. Apparently this is not to 
be physical activity alone, for 99 per 
cent of the dramatic growth and de- 
velopment of the human organism 
takes place before birth. 


Nothing Automatic 


The function of the human being 
is the development of emotional, 
mental and spiritual capacities, the 
learning of skills and the creative 
transformation of the world in which 
he lives. There is no point in life at 
which a man or a woman is justified 
in limiting or relinquishing these 
functions, for psychology has proved 
that we can always learn, we can 
always exercise imagination, we can 
always sympathize, appreciate, enjoy 
and ccoperate in the life about us as 
long as we choose to do so. But all 
these things must be conscious and 
voluntary. Nothing that is human 
about us is merely automatic. 

Statistics are usually dull reading 
but here are a few that prove the 
point of rising life expectancy in 
Canada. They concern women over 
fifty in two census reports. The Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics provides 
the following figures: 


Census for Canada Estimated 
1931 population 1947 

90-54 221,200 50-54 294,600 
55-59 167,700 55-59 © 262,500 
60-64 137,600 60-64 218,900 
65-69 110,400 65-69 172,700 
70-74 83,000 70-74 125,300 
75-79 48,600 75-79 80,900 
80-84 25,300 80-84 44,600 
85-89 ~=—-:10,500 85-89 19,700 
90 plus 3,600 90 plus’ 7,700 
These figures mean fundamental 
social changes. A labor brief pre- 


sented to the federal government 
stated without reservation that “it 
has been definitely established that 
there is little or no demand for 
workers who have reached the age 
of 50 years’. Yet the number of 
people over 50 in our population has 
increased by 50 per cent since the 
1931 census, while our total popula- 
tion has increased about 20 per cent. 
The National Emplcyment Service is 
so concerned that it is doing special 
research and planning to cope with 
the re-employment of women over 
40 and of men over 50. If we are to 
have chronic unemployment of people 
with their various skills once they 
reach middle life we face two catas- 
trophic conditions: 


Public Problem 


(1) The personal tragedies of men 
and women in the prime of life who 
are victims of unsound social psychol- 
ogy, based on false concepts of the 
usefulness of older workers. 

(2) The sccial tragedy of massive 
numbers of good citizens who will 
become charges on their children or 
on public institutions such as old 
age pensions and homes for the aged. 

If men and women are to be dis- 
carded at fifty and life expectancy 
is to be raised to 150, what are we 
going to do about it? 

Here is a challenge to the senior 
population, both men and wcmen. 
Here is a project in re-orienting pub- 
lic opinion and private thinking that 
will demand all the energy and 
creativity and time that responsible 
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—Simpson's Custom Salon 


The summer bride wears a dress of ethereal white tulle and organdy 


bestrewn with literally hundreds of appliqued lilac blossoms. 


Bodice 


of white organdy has a diminutive mandarin collar and upturned cuffs 
solidly massed with clusters of the appliqued blossoms. The floating 
skirt is composed of layer upon layer of tulle over two petticoats—one 
of taffeta and one of organdy. Fingertip length veil falls from bonnet. 


oldsters can provide. It’s a new field 
of enterprise and whoever works in 
if must learn the facts and develop 
the techniques. Why leave it to 
younger folks? It is no easier for 
those under 50 than it is for those 
over 50. Here is a job to exercise 
the skills of retired men and women 
who are looking for ‘“post-employ- 
ment” activities. The problem is on 
our doorstep. 

The ageing of the population will 
be a high priority political and eco- 
nomic headache before very long. 
How many men can establish them- 
selves.in employment, marry, bring 
up a family, educate their children 
and prepare for retirement by the 
age of 50? The answer to that is 
not hard to find. After the last de- 
pressicn the Canadian’ Youth Com- 
mission came into being to study the 
effects of our way of life on young 
Canadians. Now we need a Cana- 
dian Commission on Ageing to seek 
out the facts and assess them. No 
social condition ever gets a proper 
airing until it becomes a public prob- 
lem. 


More Like Ourselves 


Up until our own times the ageing 
did not constitute a public problem. 
A dependent man or woman could be 
looked after by the family without 
too much difficulty. Today we have 
smaller homes, a housing shortage 
and the high cost of living. The care 
of an aged dependent may disrupt 
the economy of the family concerned. 
Pensioners ekeing out shamefully re- 
stricted lives in cheap boarding 
houses in every city in Canada merely 
prove how little we know about the 
situation we are faced with. The 
older person does not live by bread 
alone, but certainly bread is an essen- 
tial and many of the prcblems of 
incompetence in the aged are due to 
malnutrition, just as senility is in- 
duced by mental and emotional star- 
vation. 

There is no getting away from the 
fact that it is a dual problem, on the 
one hand, provision of social secur- 
ity, including the right to work, by 
social methcds; and on the other 
hand, personal education for the long 
life that scientific democracy is 
thrusting upon us. 

A very vigorous elderly lady, Lady 
Victoria Welby, writing early in this 
century once pointed out that “as we 
are, we are not fit for resurrection”. 
As we are, few of us are fit to live to 
be 80 cr 90 or 100 years old. There 
is nothing miraculous about old age. 
It does not take a jealous and frus- 
trated woman and ripen her into a 
generous and lovable one. A sour 
apple is a sour apple. Nor does age 
transmute an intelligent and cooper- 
ative soul into a sour apple. We do 
not change as we grow older, we only 
become more and more like ourselves. 
No matter how many secrets of 
longevity science may. discover for 
us, in the end, so far as the individual 
is concerned, the kind of old lady she 
will be is entirely within her cwn 
power to decide. We can look around 
us now and make a pretty good guess 
at which of our friends will be wel- 
come if she stays a long time in this 
world and which will be resented and 
disliked. 


The Creative Life 


Living creatively is not easy but it’s 
worth what it costs. Anyone who has 
lived for fifty or sixty years should 
have learned how to do it. The creat- 
ive life makes demands upon us but 
the human being is so made that he 
is never happier than when valid de- 
mands are made upon his energy, his 
affections, his skills and his time. 
Essentially we are made to give, and 
to give generously, of ourselves, es- 
pecially in the years of maturity. 

Perhaps one of the reasons war has 
persisted so long is because of the de- 
mands it makes upon so many, whose 
richest experiences of self-sacrifice 
and association come out of war. We 
don't really want life to be too easy. 
We like the “difficult fun’ of meet- 
ing its challenges. What we do want 
is the skill to overcome obstacles. 
When we make the demands of peace 
upon all ages and all kinds of skills 
as urgent as the demands of war, we 
shall abandon war. Only when we 
make a long life expectancy a prom- 
ise rather than a threat can we feel 
satisfied with our Canadian way of 
life. 
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Can Nice People Have The Itch? 


YES they can, and do, although they 
may now be rid of it in a week or 
two. 

In the dermatologist’s private prac- 
tice, scabies or “the itch,” as it is 
commonly called, is responsible for 
from 5 to 12 per cent of patients, de- 
pending upon their strata of society, 
and the climate in which they live. 
Some skin specialists have estimated 
that for the population in general the 
incidence is as high as 18 per cent in 
some areas. In Great Britain during 
the late war, scabies assumed epi- 
demic proportions; in the United 
States Army the disease was one of 
the principal causes of time lost be- 
cause of skin disease, and there is 
every indication that an upsurge of 
scabies is about to take place. The 


Oriental Cream 


@ouRauae 


helps protect the skin 
from sun and wind 
during your day on the 
{ golf course. A beau- 
‘ tifying cream for day 
and evening events, 
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Shortest and Surest Method” 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 5th to AUGUST 12th 


Complete review in matriculation and lower school subjects. 


By HELEN CLAIRE HOWES 


incidence in Canada is_ probably 
about the same as in United States. 

This highly contagious skin ail- 
ment affects all ages, all races, and 
all classes of people, although it is 
seen less often and in a milder form 
in persons who act on the principle 
that cleanliness is one form of god- 
liness. Scabies is caused by the mite, 
acarus, which burrows under the 
skin, causing intense itching. Some 
persons believe that the itch lasts for 
seven years, and it certainly will if it 
isn’t taken in hand! 

Severe itching is the most out- 
standing symptom; it is always 
worse in warm weather, and at night 
when the victim is cosy in bed. The 
eruption follows the thread-like bur- 
rows made by the mites, and the 
scraich marks; it is impossible not 


‘to scratch. The disease may become 


generalized, attacking even the soles 
of the feet of infants and bedridden 
persons. 

When bacteria enters the breaks in 
the skin, infection develops, which 
may appear like eczema or impetigo. 
Recognition is thereby made very 
difficult, especially in adults. In the 
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thin, fair skin of a child it is easy to 
trace the threadlike pathway of the 
mite’s burrow, and even to see the 
grayish dot at its end—the mite it- 
self. But in the roughened, thicker 
skin of an adult the burrow is not 
so easily found, and the secondary 
infection may completely mask the 
cause of the eruption. 

For instance, a private patient of 
46 came to the office of a dermatolo- 
gist with an itching eruption, which 
she had endured for six months. Her 
husband, she said, had been similarly 
afflicted for over two years; he had 
been under the care of a professor of 
medicine at the university who had 
diagnosed the condition as an al- 
lergy. After patch tests were done, 
elimination diets had been _ pre- 
scribed, and various salves and oint- 
ments. After two years’ time, the hus- 
band still itched and scratched. The 
woman’s hands were carefully exam- 
ined; she was found to have scabies. 

The disease usually begins on the 
hands, and burrows can be found in 
the spaces between the fingers, that 
is, in most cases. By laying open a 
burrow its full length with a sharp 
needle (a painless procedure since 
the little tunnel is just under the 
horny layer of the skin), the mite 
will frequently be found at the end 
of it. Eggs and larva will probably 
be present too. Placed on a slide and 
warmed slightly, the mite will dem- 
onstrate with activity its reseniment 
for having been disturbed. 


No Sensitivity 


This respectable lady was cured 
within a few days’ time with a new 
preparation that has a very long 
name, hexachlorocyclohexane, or 
benzene hexachloride, one application 
of which appears to cure approxi- 
mately two-thirds of all cases. Her 
husband was similarly cured, much 
to the chagrin of the specialist in al- 
lergies. 

There have been many “cures” for 
the itch advocated since 1687 when it 
was first shown to be caused by the 
burrowing acarus. Sulphur applied to 
the skin is the remedy that has stood 
the test of time but it, like the others, 
is messy to apply. It requires several 
applications, smells abominably, and 
is followed by dermatitis in about a 
quarter of the patients. Other prep- 
arations have included tar, cresol, 
Peruvian balsam, etc. Recently newer 
agents have been introduced—DDT 
and benzyl benzoate. There have 
been instances of sensitivity to the 
latter; experience in the Canadian 
Army led to the belief that it some- 
how produced sensitivity to wool. 

The new scabicide, hexachlorocy- 
clohexane, is neither toxic nor irri- 
tating. It doesn’t seem to be absorbed 
through the skin. In 500 patch tests 
with ten or more repeat tests, no in- 
stance of sensitivity has occurred. 
The drug will control fleas, cock- 
roaches, bedbugs, body lice, ticks and 
chiggers, as well as scabies. It was 
used extensively by the U.S. Army 
during the war. Now it has been in- 
corporated in a vanishing cream base 
so that it is easy to use; it is not 
greasy and doesn’t stain clothing or 
bedding. 


Quick Results 


One hundred patients were treated 
for scabies with this new remedy 
by Doctors Cannon and McRae, with 
complete success in all cases. Ten 
were private patients; 13 were ward 
patients in a hospital, and the re- 
maining 77 came to the clinic. Their 
conditions ranged from mild to very 
severe, with widespread secondary 
infection. 

In each case an inspection was 
carefully made; the acarus burrows 
were sought, and usually found. 
Without further bathing or scrub- 
bing, a thin film of the cream was 
rubbed into the entire body, even into 
the soles of the feet of infants. (Der- 
matologists report that an adult 
needs 15 to 25 grams to cover the 
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skin.) Patients were asked to refrain 
from washing any part of the body 
for 24 hours. After bathing, clean 
clothing, night-wear, and _ bedding 
prescribed, with instructions to see 
that all used linen was thoroughly 
laundered. 

After one week, the patient re- 
turned for re-examination. By that 
time, any eggs present would have 
hatched. Other members of the fam- 
ily were asked to report for examin- 
ation and, if necessary, treatment. 
Patients with eczema-like eruptions 
from scratching were treated with 
bland salves, or antibacterial oint- 
ments where secondary infections 
had developed. 

Half the patients reported that 
itching ceased within 24 to 48 hours; 
some declared that it stopped in less 
than three hours. About two-thirds of 
the 100 patients required only one 
treatment. Three patients needed 
three. In no case could the acarus 
mite be found after the first appli- 
cation of the cream. 


Small Fry 


A family with three children all be- 
came infected after Sonny returned 
from summer camp. After two 
months of discomfort and ineffectual 
treatment of one kind or another, 
they were cleared of infection in a 
week’s_ time. 

Another private patient, a 32-year- 
old man, complained of itching and 
a few days later his wife was like- 
wise afflicted. He had been treated 
with benzyl benzoate emulsion, to 
which he reacted severely with blis- 
ters and redness. He was then treat- 
ed with starch baths, calamine lotion 
and pills, and was_ subsequently 
cured in a few days’ time by the ap- 
plication of hexachlorocyclohexane. 

At this time of year, the small fry 
of the nation are pouring forth ex- 
citedly to summer camps, or staying 
at home to mix with their fellows in 
the playground, swimming hole or 
the gang’s secret hide-out. The ever- 
present itch mite is lying in wait for 
them; once it enters a home between 
the grubby fingers of a little boy or 
girl, it will spread to the entire fam- 
ily like wildfire. It happens, even in 
the best of families. 

Benzene hexachloride, despite its 
awkward name, hexachlorocyclohex- 
ane, is able in short order to rout 
this enemy of physical comfort and 
domestic peace. Most cases of the 
“seven years’ itch” can be completely 
cured in seven days. e 





ARDENA 
SUN-PRUF CREAM 


Keeps you from burning 
while you bask... 

safe against the sun. 
Perfect under powder... 


perfect alone. 
1.25 


ARDENA 
SUNTAN OIL 


Incomparable for a sweet 
deep tan! Leaves your 
skin satin slick—never 
leathery. Miss Arden's 
alliance with the sun for 
loveliness. Moderately 


priced. 
1.00, 1.50 
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BRAIN-TEASER 


A Very Mixed Grill 


By LOUIS and DOROTHY CRERAR 


ACROSS DOWN 


1. A short suit, perhaps, very baggy. Ed? (6) 
9. Mercy should to justice. (6) . The gentlemanly bouncer does. (6) 


(5, 4) 2 
3 

10. Compound for foolish Catherine? (8) 4. “Out of the... . endlessly rocking’’. 
5 
6 


. Are you in, 


11. He panted to be academic. (6) (Whitman) (6) 


12. Chair where you’re well drilled. (6) . Trout freckle. (7) 


14. Lament. (4) . Impossible to appear this way when in a 
15. A 14 sense of this is unfortunate in stock- 9. (6) 

yards. (5) 7. You can’t spin, dear, on that ankle. (8 
16. Some love the game while others win it. (6) 8. One of 35 bit her, sir! (9) 
18. Author who evidently liked to shove his 11. Flying pan? (5) 

relatives around. (7) 13. Running thus, mother returns O.R. (4 
21. Enraged over his castle in Spain? (7) 7. It shouldn’t be hard to talk in this dive. 
24. Initially an Irish poet with a sour, upset (9) . J y 

inside. (6) : 19. A hard time to live in. (5, 3) 


20. You are when they inter you. (5) 

22. Mabel’s lost his manuscript. (4) 

23. Striking pieces on the piano? 

25. Weapons, mainly of fruit. (6) 

. You can see Nero’s tutor. (6) 

. Having put all in order it turned over and 
expired. (6) 

Reg gets up to dance a measure. (6) 


26. Change seats here. (5) 
30. The Dutch boat is somewhat buggy. (4) 
31. Alchemists sought it to prolong life. (6) 


32. What a shoe lace has to go through! (6) 27 
33. People spend theirs before morning. (8) 28 
34. Gary is so sweet with us. (6) 

35. They are insulated. (9) 29. 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 
1. Newfoundland 
9. Canadians 
10. Bugle 
11. Arsenal 
12. Roaster 
13. Espy 
15. Psalmodist 
18. Borderline 
21. Peep 
24. October 
26. Ringlet 
28. Cabot 
29. Heartfelt 


e = HS 
ili eo, a 
DOWN 
eHa se esos 
2. Wading 
Pee eee 
4. Nostril 
5. Labrador 
gS g& 30 | 6. Night 
7. Octave 
8. Ferret 
14. Par 
16. Ice 
17. Verbatim 
18. Broach 
19. Larchen 
20. Narrate 
22. Potato 


23. Instil 
25. Taboo 27. Leech (61) 
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MOTHERS! ANY TWO TINS OF 


Sibbys- BABY FOODS FREE! 


when you present coupon below to your dealer 


Choose any two tins you want... FREE 


Beets ; Vegetables with 
Beef and Barley 


Squash 


Apple Sauce 
Apples and Prunes 


Spinach Vegetables with . 
Carrots Bacon and Barley Apples and Apricots 
Peas Vegetable Soup Peaches 


Peas, Carrots, Spinach 





Liver Soup 





THE DIONNE QUINTUPLETS’ 


Custard Pudding 


DOCTORS PRESCRIBED LIBBY’S BABY FOODS 


Fifteen years ago, newspapers in 
every part of the world were 
carrying front page stories about 
the Dionne Quintuplets. The 
whole world was asking, “Will 
all the babies live?” and was in- 
terested in every detail of their 
infant regime. 

That they did all live to become 
healthy and charming young 
girls is a tribute to the skill of 


those who cared for them during 
their infancy. For this reason, 
Libby’s are especially proud that 
the Dionne’s doctors selected 
Libby’s strained and homogen- 
ized Baby Foods for their world- 
famous charges. Proud, too, that 
the Dionne Quintuplet have 
maintained a high level of health 
ever since they emerged from 
their critical baby days. 
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A GIFT TO YOUR BABY 


But Hurry! This Offer is For a 
Limited Time Only 


Right now you can try two tins of Libby’s strained 
and homogenized Baby Foods-—any two you choose 
-- without spending a penny. We want you to see 
for yourself how the super-smooth texture and 
bland flavour of Libby’s easy-to-digest foods 
appeal to baby. 


as cs Libby’s Baby Foods are different because they are 
we maa the only baby foods which are homogenized. As 

ee ee ee a result, they are so easy to digest that baby can 
digest Libby’s more completely in 30 minutes 
than foods which are strained only in two hours. 
Tests also show that baby gets more nourish- 
ment from the same amount of food, with Libby’s. 


Once you've tried Libby’s you, arid baby too, will 
want these extra smooth foods regularly. Fill in 
the coupon below, take it to any Libby dealer, 
and get your two free tins right away. 


TAKE THIS COUPON TO YOUR GROCER RIGHT AWAY! 


This coupon entitles bearer to 
2 FREE tins of Libby’s Baby Foods 





x 


Only one coupon per family. 


This coupon void after July 16, 1949. 
Mother’s mame. ...cccsccccccccccccccccccccssccscccces 


BONE ORE isis vee ear sla ecevavat plate’ h 


eeeeeeeeeereeeerene 






To dealers: Libby’s will 
redeem this coupon at 
your regular retail price. 
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CONCERNING FOOD 


Dunks Are Amazingly Good 


By MARJORIE THOMPSON FLINT | 


To general hubbub of approach- 
ing holidays reaches a frenzied 
pitch when the day actually arrives 
for the junior male members of the 
family to depart to camp. Prior 
to this all-important event the chate- 
laine has had considerable dashing 
about to do in order to collect clothes 
from the cleaners; obtain parts for 
a war canoe, the accepted type of 
footgear and other items necessary 
for a successful venture in the bush. 
In order to cheer you along, just 
consider how peaceful it will be for 
you after the last farewell has been 
said at the station with your own 
angel putting on a good show of 
complete indifference. The scene of 
a group of boys departing en masse 
from station to camp is always one 
to be viewed with apprehension 
and not without reason since more 
bags, bundles, rolls and boys disap- 
pear completely in an incredulously 
short time, as can also vast quan- 
tities of chocolate bars. 

Having disposed of these all- 
absorbing personalities temporarily 
you should be able to relax in the 
manner which suits your tempera- 
ment best. If, however, you do have 
to do something about meals just 
spend a little time dreaming up 
dishes which you can run up in one 
hour or less and still achieve inspired 
food. This should add minute vaca- 
tions for you to enjoy, and be sure 
you do use this “saved” time for fun 
and lounging. 

If you’re serving cocktails don’t 
pamper your guests by offering them 
ready-made hors d’oeuvres to nibble 
on—let them make their own. A 
trayful of crisp raw vegetables and 
seafood served along with a bowl of 
“dunk” (the correct culinary term, we 
understand) is the best possible sys- 
tem of service. The dunks are amaz- 
ingly good, despite the name, and 
very popular. The basis is usually 
mayonnaise with-variety achieved by 
adding catchup, chili sauce, cocktail 
sauce, lemon or onion juice, horse- 
radish and _ prepared condiment 
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Three handsome-size cakes, long last- 
ing because Roger & Gallet Soap is 
solid, hard, dry throughout. 
choice of famous fragrances. 
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sauces (not all of them at once, 
please). Cottage cheese is another 
good base for dunks, moistened with 
mayonnaise and an assortment of 
things added to it. For example 


Cheese Curry Dunk 


Combine 1 pint (1 lb.) cottage 
cheese with % cup cream and about 
1/3 cup mayonnaise, 1 tsp. salt and 
2 tsps. curry powder (plus). Taste 
to determine desired amount of curry 
powder. 

For soups in a hurry the union of 
two varieties (from cans of course) 
is much better than one alone. A 
clear soup of equal parts of tomato 
or vegetable juice and consommé 
garnished with chopped parsley is 
easy to accomplish and has charac- 
ter. For the more hearty varieties: 
cream of mushroom, plus an equal 
quantity of whole kernel corn, plus 
milk, and garnished with bits of crisp 
cooked bacon; chicken broth and con- 
densed green pea soup with minced 
onion (1 tsp.) and chopped mint 
(1 tsp.) are but two of the countless 
possible combinations. Create your 
own medley to suit the occasion and 
don’t omit a garnish— it’s the grace 
note. 

A jellied salad can be made and 
set within the sixty minute limit and 
your ally is the freezing compartment 
of the refrigerator. Here’s how 


Jellied Vegetable Salad 


1 pkg. prepared aspic 
(to make 1 pint jelly) 
or 

2 cups canned consommé 

1 tbsp. gelatine 

1 tbsp. lemon juice 

% tsp. salt 

Make aspic jelly mixture accord- 
ing to directions on package. If using 
consommé, soften the gelatine in %4 
cup of the cold consommé and heat 
4 cup of the consommé and dissolve 
in it the gelatine, add lemon juice, 
salt and remaining cold consommeé. 
For both aspic mix and consommé 
aspic turn into ice cube tray and chill 
for 5 minutes or more in the freezing 
compartment—take it out when it 
begins to stiffen (don’t let it freeze 
around the edges), and fold in pre- 
pared vegetables which you have 
assembled in the meantime. 

1 cup shredded cabbage 

% cup finely diced celery 

% cup grated carrot 


jelly mix 





—Bantam Togs 
A shower of pastel color in rainy 
day wear for the three-to-seven set. 
Belted trench coat has a contrast- 
ing hood, collar and storm flaps. 


% cup diced hot house tomatoes 
2 tbsp. minced green 
chives 


Fold into jelly mixture and spread 
into individual moulds or oiled 8 x 8 
cake pan. Put back in freezing com- 
partment set at normal control for 
about 20 minutes but be sure you 
don’t let it begin to freeze—remove 
to refrigerator shelf at this point 
until serving time. Amazingly quick 


have a baked 9” pastry shell on hand 
onion or we _ suggest an unbaked graham 
cracker crust for the background. 


Then beat 3 egg whites until foamy 
and add % tsp. cream of tartar. 
When whites are at the moist peak 
stage add % cup granulated sugar 
gradually. Fold this meringue into 
the cooled strawberry mixture and 
pour into pie shell. Chill for 30 to 
46 minutes. Top with 2/3 cup heavy 
cream whipped and garnish with big 
fat red berries. Serves 6, 


Fresh Strawberry Chiffon 


1 tbsp. gelatine 

% cup cold water 

3 large egg yolks 

% cup granulated sugar 
1 tbsp. lemon juice 


and no added trouble to give it the Ye tsp. salt : Graham Cracker Crust 
freezing treatment. 1 cup crushed strawberries and 

This same principle can apply to juice 1% cups finely rolled cracker 
gelatine desserts, bavarians, and Soften gelatine in cold water. Put crumbs 


chiffon pie fillings. It’s a boon to egg yolks in top part of double boiler 1/3 cup brown sugar 


the dessert-in-a-hurry department along with sugar, lemon juice and 1/3 cup melted butter or 

with the actual length of time requir- salt and mix together thoroughly. margarine 

ed for the setting procedure depend- Place over boiling water and _ stir Combine all ingredients and thor 

ing upon your refrigerator’s per- until thick. Add gelatine and straw- oughly grease a 9” pie plate. Press 

sonality. berries and stir for 1 minute longer. mixture firmly into bottom and sides 
This time of year strawberry Pour into ice cube tray and set in with the back of a spoon. Do not 


chiffon pie gets top honors and it can refrigerator for 5 minutes or longer 


spread on rim. Chill well in refriger- 
be done in sixty minutes. Unless you — until it begins to set around the edges. 


ator while making the filling. 
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FOR SUMMER... IT’S SEPARATES! Because they're so cool 


and change-about-able, breath-light blouses and carousel-gay skirts will be seen about 


town... en route... vacationing ... all summer long! The blouse and skirt sketched 


are representative of the separates now choosing partners at EATO NS 
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Statistics A Poor Argument 
For Emigrating To U.S. 


By MICHAEL YOUNG 
Are Canadian workers better off 
in the United States/ Lhe belief 
that they would be has prompted 
manv a Canadian to move south, 
Michael Young outlines the dilfi- 
culties of makine statistical oen- 
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eralizations about living costs 
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This has valuable results; not 
the least of which is the demonstra- 
tion that there are weaknesses inher- 
ent in g generalizations about 
mparative cost of living in Can- 
ida and the United States. The weak- 
nesses of these generalizations stem 
primarily from the fact that many 
of the factors which enter an overall 
living analysis—either as ex- 
value received—are not, or 
cannot be, included in a cost of living 
index. Family allowances, unemploy- 
ment insurance, government services, 
ete. are all factors which must be 
considered in any calculation of what 
you get for the money you spend. 
There is no reason to include these 
factors in a cost of living index, but 
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there is every reason for including 
them in any comparison made be- 
tween the cost of living in Canada 
and the cost of living in the United 
States. These are values received 
which in many cases are different 
in the two countries. 

Whether or not it can be said that 
the higher cost of living in the 
United States nullifies any wage ad- 
vantage which Americans may have 
over Canadian workers depends on 
whether or not the specific individual 
conecerned—not any Mr. Average 
will be financially better off if he 
remains in Canada rather than emi- 
grate to the United States. This poses 
a very complex problem; the eco- 
nomie well-being of an individual is 
determined by a great many factors 
other than the size of his weekly pay 
cheque and the prices of those com- 
modities which he purchases with it. 

In the Vancouver Sun for January 
11, 1949, Ralph Daly reported a com- 
parison he had made of the family 
budgets of two industrial workers 
one living in Vancouver and one liv- 
ing in Seattle. He concluded that, in 
spite of higher wages in Seattle, both 
workers spent all their earnings in 
supporting their families. The fami- 
lies were the same size. 

The Vancouver worker put in a 40 
hour week at $1.37'2 an hour which 
gave him $55 a week to support him- 
self, his wife, and their two daugh- 


ters. The weekly budget of this 
family was estimated as follows: 
INCOMe lak Ghee wie e eas $3.42 
Insurance ($2500.)) .26s.2..6... $1.90 
Insurance and taxes on home .. $2.00 
POSITS Leet ek hes clas tt7. 2s) eros eRe ort eos $2.80 
Home Payments) «0662. .0c.65 —— 
Home maintenance ............ $1.00 
UIE apaicte cree, aie aoe ee ane ba Sid 
Teena ecverteee en cts eae at tw erate veke $0.50 
CL. i) en ee ee $9.68 
eee ieee ne creche Rape pal a Nene $20.00 
EErtauMMeNnt sis cis esis nse $5.00 
WHSGEIIANGOUS ook 6 oe dece ci eas $7.95 
$55.00 


This family does not own a car but 
owns a home. 

For the same 40 hour week the 
Seattle worker earned $1.54% an 
hour which gave him $61.80 a week to 
support himself, his wife, a son and 
a daughter. The week’s earnings 
were spent in the following manner: 
Income tax (estimated) 
Insuranee ($2800.) .....5...... 
HOme PAyMeNtS 6. .6 ces acs case $11.11 


PROMO WENAITS qis ia dceaa.ccicsn $0.57 
bight and COOKING ...66.s.as. SLI 
BIGR bh. CORD alae aclhcaa ea reiste Sua tots $4.00 
CAC PRE ge no a $4.70 
IGUNOS acca ies oa deen eeea Ox $0. to 
Brera tamer eos tere ter er avavape acoder ae $20.00 
PMLOVCAIMIMONE 6.660. 2266 wc aas $7.70 
IWIISCRHIANEOUS (6-56 6 66 dis esse suse $0.27 
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—Bank of Canada 
COST-OF-LIVING INDEXES ~ 
plotted above for U.S. and Canada. 


Mr. Daly’s conclusion that it took 
an entire week’s earnings to support 
each family for that period obviously 
was not intended to show that the 
cost of living was the same in both 
cities, for the Vancouver worker has 
$7.38 more to spend on miscellaneous 
ways than has the Seattle worker. 

Figures by themselves, however, do 
not tell the whole story. Whether or 
not, for instance, John Brown of Win- 
nipeg is better off than his opposite 
number in Chicago is determined not 
only by the comparative sizes of the 
respective pay cheques and food and 
rent bills, but also on the occupation 
in which the two men are engaged. 
This factor will determine, among 
other things, whether a car is a 
luxury or a necessity. If the job 
makes a car necessary, then the 
cheaper cars and the cheaper gaso- 
line in the United States, coupled with 
a higher wage in that country, will 
weigh a comparison of the welfare of 
these two men heavily in favor of 
the American. 


Satisfaction 

On the other hand if the occupa- 
tion of the two men makes a car 
pretty much of a luxury, the lower 
prices of cars and gasoline cannot be 
expected to affect seriously the Cana- 
dian’s satisfaction with his position. 
If, however, the occupation in which 
the two men are engaged is one re- 
quiring a great deal of physical exer- 
tion, then the lower price in Canada 
of the kind of food they require could 
be expected to weigh a comparison 
in favor of the Canadian in the same 
way as the lower price of cars and 
gasoline favored the American. 
’ A Montreal businessman working 
in a stable industry with a $5000 a 
year income, his own home and a 
small family which he has been able 
to protect with insurance, gets less 
value received from that part of his 
tax dollar which goes to support a 
social security program than does his 
compatriot who has a smaller income, 
or a job which is less secure than his 
own. If, in the United States, the 
part of the tax dollar of his opposite 
number which goes to support the 
U.S. government’s social security pro- 
gram is smaller than the Canadian’s, 
then, in this respect, he is not so well 
off as is the American who is in the 
same economic class as the Canadian. 
For the less secure occupations, the 
position might well be reversed. 


Wide Spread 


No proper evaluation could be made 
without a Knowledge of the social 
security programs in the two coun- 
tries. Moreover, the results achieved 
with respect to one American city 
may not be applicable to another one, 
for the inter-city differences in living 
costs in the U.S. are widespread. 

Considering that this is but one of 
many factors which must be analyzed 
before passing judgment on individ- 
ual economic welfare in the two coun- 
tries, it would seem that the use of 
comparative cost of living statistics 
in argument is subject to rather 
stringent limitations. 

There is apparent in the United 
States an upward trend in real wages 
which does not appear to be matched, 
by a similar movement in Canada as 
yet. This situation should not, in 
itself, Tead to any hasty conclusions 
about how much better off Cana- 
dians would be if they were follow- 
ing their vocations in the United 
States rather than in Canada; there 
are other economic factors to consi- 
der in weighing the well-being of the 
individual American against the well- 
being of an individual Canadian. The 
next twelve months will show wheth- 
er the American recession will slop 
over into Canada, and whether the 
various Canadian governments can 
effect a financial policy to fill in the 
trough of depression more effectively 
than the Americans. A different po- 
litical system made possible more 
effective controls in war; in reces- 
sion the immeasurables of political 
pressure and government policy 
make it impossible to make rigid 
prophecies about the standards of 
living in the two countries on the 
basis of past statistics. 





Rodney Grey, Asst. Financial Editor 








ALBERTA COAL has been national news this year. Photo shows 


strip operations in Crow’s Nest Pass; 800 tons a day are mined here. 
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Britain’s “Bulk Buying” 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


. exporters who former- 
ly sold—or had a chance to sell— 
their goods to many buyers in Brit- 
ain and who now do business only 
with Britain’s government are keen- 
ly interested in the recent sharp 
criticism there of “bulk buying’. As 
P. O’D. told us last week in his Lon- 
don Letter, not only was government 
bulk purchasing unavoidable during 
the war but it also was profitable, 
then and after, so long as goods 
were scarce and prices were rising. 
But since world prices have been fall- 
ing, notably on copper, lead and zinc, 
British manufacturers find them- 
selves at a competitive disadvaritage; 
the government with its large stocks 
on hand and forward contracts for 
more at the old figures, has not cut 
its prices to anything like the full 
extent of their fall on world markets. 

The Conservatives are demanding 
that the government discontinue bulk 
buying. However, British econcmist 
Paul Einzig maintains that if the 
Socialist government were replaced 
tomorrow by a Conservative govern- 
ment, bulk buying would continue, 
though possibly not to its pres2nt 
extent. For it is closely linked with 
the policy of stimulating trade within 
the British Commonwealth and also 
with the policy of bilateralism, which 
are Conservative policies as well as 
Socialist. 

Postwar economic experience has 
made most Britons realize the desir- 
ability of greater reliance on supplies 
from Commonwealth countries, 
which have been generous in trade 
negotiations, and less dependence on 
foreign countries such as Argentina 
and Russia which have driven hard 
bargains. The British view is that 
if the Dominions are to feel justified 
in expanding their productive capac- 
ity to meet British needs, they must 
have assurance that they will always 
be able to sell their increased output 
on the British market. Such an as- 
surance can only be given convincing- 
ly in the form of long-term bulk buy- 
ing contracts, reinforced by the gov- 
ernment’s declared policy of main- 
taining the system of bulk buying. 

Under the bilateral trade pacts, 
too, it is deemed essential that the 
government should be able to effect 
bulk buying. Dr. Einzig makes the 
point that under the bilateral system 
it is often inevitable that goods 
should be bought above their world 
market prices for the sake of balanc- 
ing trade between the two countries 
concerned. Private firms could hard- 
ly be expected to overpay world 
prices. They naturally want to buy 
on the cheapest market. 

In theory that is, of course, the 
ideal state of affairs, and Einzig says 


that hopes for a return to it after 
improvement of the British balance- 
of-payments position have not been 
given up. It seems, however, that for 
some time, at any rate, the British 
government could ill afford to aban- 
don the bilateral system, which, in 
spite of its many obvious disadvan- 
tages, is a necessity under existing 
conditions. 

In the recent debate on bulk buy- 
ing in the British House of Commons, 
critics of the system argued that 
while it produced satisfactory results 
during the period of rising prices, it 
should be discontinued now that a 
falling trend has set in. This point 
of view was not accepted by the 
Minister of Supply, Mr. George 
Strauss, who maintained that if 
Britain was glad to rely on certain 
producers during periods of rising 
prices it could not and should not 
abandon them when prices were fall- 
ing. In his view, it would not be suf- 
ficient if the government merely car- 
ried out the letter of the contract by 
accepting delivery under existing 
forward agreements at a loss; it 
would be necessary to enter into new 
agreements, even at the cost of sus- 
taining further losses, precisely in 
order to give producers the degree 
of assurance needed to make it worth 
their while to expand their produc- 
tion. 


No Hard Bargains 


In view of the fact that Canada 
and some other producing countries 
abstained from driving hard bargains 
while prices were rising, undue ad- 
vantage should not be taken of the 
change from a sellers’ to a buyers’ 
market, Strauss believes. 

Dr. Einzig says that beyond doubt 
the British government has commit- 
ted many errors of judgment in con- 
cluding bulk purchase agreements. 
The government’s defence is that 
since it has engaged the services of 
leading experts in each commodity 
market, and since it has access to 
information not usually available to 
private firms, it stands at least as 
good a chance as the latter to form 
a correct judgment, and that its mis- 
takes might well have been commit- 
ted by private firms if they had been 
in charge of operaticns. 

Despite all this, it is undeniable 
that bulk buying places British indus- 
trial firms at a considerable com- 
petitive disadvantage from time to 
time, and that there is strong pres- 
sure in favor of a restoration of free 
markets in base metals, cotton and 
other commodities. Einzig believes 
that the trend is moving slowly but 
surely in the direction of a return to 
free economic activities. 
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« Commercial Uses Are Sought 


For Canada’s Titanium 


| 
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By L. J. ROGERS 


Canada is forging ahead with a 
pilot plant for the commercial 
production of titanium. — This 
newest light metal is now being 
tested for a wide variety of ap- 
plications where its lightness 
and strength make it valuable. 


AND WHEN the newest of the 

light metals family, titanium, 
attains the industrial importance of 
its older brothers, aluminum and 
magnesium, Canada will almost cer- 
tainly be an important supplier of 
the silver-greyish metal that is as 
strong as steel, as resistant to cor- 
rosion as nickel and midway between 
steel and aluminum in weight. To- 
day research experts of a dozen 
major U.S. and Canadian companies 
are measuring the qualities of the 
new metal against their needs in 
making such diverse products as jet 
engines, armaments, marine hard- 
ware and automotive engine valves. 

The Canadian company which is 
supplying some of the titanium for 
these widespread tests, Dominion 
Magnesium Ltd., hopes that fairly 
large-scale orders for at least one of 


’ these potential industrial uses will be 


placed in the near future. Meanwhile 
this company, which pioneered in the 
wartime production of magnesium in 
Canada, has completed its plans to 
step up its present small-scale pro- 
duction to meet the expected demand. 
Using a Canadian process, developed 
by a Dominion Magnesium metallur- 
gist, Douglas Rostron, working with 
consultant Dr. L. M. Pidgeon, the 
company now produces several hun- 
dred pounds of pure metallic titan- 
ium a day from a small pilot plant, 
and it has been able to dispose of 
this production steadily to companies 
experimenting with the metal ever 
since production was commenced last 
year. 

The other commercial producers of 
metallic titanium on the continent., 
use a different, process of manufac- 
ture, and so far the Canadian com- 
pany seems to be able to make the 
metal at a lower cost. Dominion 
Magnesium’s present pilot plant out- 
put is priced at $4.00 a pound, as com- 
pared with $5.00 a pound for Dupont. 
It is estimated that the price can 
be reduced to $1.50 a pound, when 
production can be commenced on a 
larger scale. 
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At this price, titanium would be 
getting down towards the price range 
of materials like nickel, bronze and 
special steel alloys, which it might 
displace for certain purposes. Nickel, 
for example, sells for 40 cents a 
pound, stainless steel at 50c, but they 
weigh practically twice as much as 
titanium, which halves the price dif- 
ferential between the metals. Nick- 
el’s specific gravity is 8.8, that of 
titanium 4.5. Titanium is about 50 
per cent heavier than aluminum, 
which has a specific gravity of 2.7, 
but is little more than half as heavy 
as Steel, at 7.9. 

The new metal’s two other chief 
advantages lie in its strength and in 
its resistance to corrosion. Titan- 
ium’s tensile strength, at 100,000 
pounds per square inch, is equal to 
that of steel, while its relative yield 
strength is also high, at 90,000 
pounds per square inch. This means 
that titanium has remarkably great 
strength in relation to its weight— 
a virtue much esteemed by the air- 
craft industry. 


No Corrosion 


Entirely inert, or only mildly at- 
tacked in most normally corrosive 
substances, titanium holds much 
interest for all industries dealing 
with chemicals, as well as for makers 
of marine equipment and other spe- 
cialized products. Salt water, which 
attacks such a normally resistant al- 
loy as stainless steel fairly quickly, 
has no apparent efféct of any kind on 
titanium. Strips of titanium immers- 
ed in salt water for six months show 
no sign of corrosion. 

Titanium has not been so late com- 
ing into commercial production be- 
cause of its scarcity—actually it is 
the fourth most abundant of all 
metals in the earth’s crust, ranking 
after aluminum, iron and magnes- 
ium. Its development, as a com- 
mercial metal, was held back first 
because of its habit of uniting with 
oxygen, carbon and nitrogen at the 
high temperatures needed to smelt 
the metal. By the time this problem 
had been solved, around 1912, by 
using electricity to melt the pure 
metal in a vacuum or in a furnace 
filled with an inert gas like argon, 
the processes for preparing the basic 
ore for the smelting process, titan- 
ium dioxide, had been tied up under 
patent by a major U.S. paint-chemi- 
cal combine. These patents are now 
expiring, encouraging firms like 
Dominion Magnesium to explore tita- 
nium’s possibilities—since the basic 
material, titanium dioxide, will now 
be available at lower price. 

Expiry of these patents opened 
the way for the development of the 
huge Quebec deposits of titanium- 
rich ilmenite ore at Allard Lake, 
where the Kennecott Copper interests 
will draw ore to supply the $25 mil- 
lion refinery soon to be built at 
Sorel. Most of the 250,000 ton annual 
output of titanium dioxide from this 
source will, of course, be sold to the 
world paint industry, but presence of 
this big source of basic material 
would give Canadian makers of 
metallic titanium a definite advan- 
tage on competitors elsewhere. (Pre- 
sent price of 20 cents a pound for the 
pigment will likely drop sharply once 
the production from Sorel and else- 
where reaches the market. This, in 
turn, may make possible lower prices 
in the metallic product.) 

Possession of the world’s largest 
deposits of high-grade ilmenite, and 
one of the world’s biggest titanium 
dioxide refineries, are not Canada’s 
only high cards in this deal. All 
accepted methods of making metallic 
titanium are based on direct reduc- 
tion of the ore, using electricity, and 
here our cheap and plentiful hydro- 
electric power resources will be as 
big a factor in titanium production 
as they have been in the development 
of our aluminum industry. 

If titanium proves to be the new 
metal of the atomic age, as steel was 
the metal of the age of steam, and 
aluminum made possible the air age, 
Canada seems to have everything 
needed for success—raw materials, 
power and a process to make it. 
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EDMONTON BOOMS: . new -ma- 
ternity wing of University Hospital. 


Announcement is made of the appointment of Mr. H. R. 
Tudhope, O.B.E., formerly President, to the office of Chairman 
of the Board of Directors and of Mr. C. E. Abbs, formerly 
Vice-President, to the office of President of A. E. Ames & 


Mr. R. L. Warren, Mr. F. D. Chapman, Mr. H. D. Leeming 
and Mr. J. B. Ridley have been appointed Vice-Presidents 
of the Company. 


Mr. C. S. Mitchell and Mr. Courtland Elliott, C.B.E., formerly 
Directors, have retired from the Company. The services of 
Mr. Elliott are being retained as Consulting Economist. 


Mr. W. P. Spragge and Mr. W. Robson have been elected to 
the Board of Directors. 


y . 
The Members of the Board of Directors, all of whom have 
been associated with this organization for many years, are 


H. D. LEEmMING 


W. B. Macpona.p, Secretary-Treasurer 


W. P. SpRAGGE 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
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Standard Chemical Company 
LIMITED 
Dividend — Common Stock 


Notice s hereby 
dividend of ten cents 10¢ t 
the issued common shares of the Co1 


has this day been declared pay 


Standard Chemical Company 


LIMITED 
Dividend — Preferred Stock 


Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of one and one-quarter percent 
(144%) on the issued 5% cumulative re- 
deemable preferred shares of the Company 
has this day been declared payable on the 





that 


given 







Ist day of September, 1949, to shareholders Ist day of September, 1949, t 
of record at the clcse of business on the of record at the close of business ¢ 
29th day of July, 1949. 29th day of July, 1949 







By Order of the Board. 


G. MILLWARD, 
Secretary. 


By Order of the Board 






G. MILLWARD 


Secretar} 






June 22nd, 1949. June 22nd, 1949 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 





Government I Jeposit Requirements 
Safeguard The Insuring Public 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


Although in Great Britain the 


system oof requiring deposits 
from companies transacting in- 
surance was abolished in 1946 by 
the present socialist government, 
its example has not been fol- 
lowed in either Canada or the 
United States, where the deposit 
system 


lished. 


Deposit requirements impose 


has been firmly estab- 


no hardship on the companies, 
as they derive all the revenue 
from the deposited securities just 
the same as if they were in their 


own \ aults. 


2 Canada the value of the deposit 

requirements of the Dominion in 
surance law has been amply demon 
strated over a period of some seventy 
dd years. Backed up as they, have 
been for a long time by the highly 


efficient supervision of the Dominion 
Insurance Department, these deposit 
requirements have in many cases 
furnished the insuring public with an 
effective against 


dealing 


safeguard loss in 


with companies operating in 
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this country under Dominion licence 
or registry. 

In the United Kingdom up until 
1946 the government also required 
the British and other insurance com- 
panies, regardless of their financial 
strength, to make deposits with the 
High Court, though British insurance 
interests, as represented by the Brit- 
ish Insurance Association, contended 
in a memorandum presented to a De- 


partmental Committee some time ago 


that the establishment of adequate 
financial requirements would not 
only obviate the need for deposits 


which, it was claimed, had little ef- 
fective value, but would be likely to 
have a beneficial reaction in favor of 
British companies throughout the 


world. However, if it was considered 
by the Committee that there was 
some benefit in the deposit system, 


the Association said it would be will- 
ing to act upon that view, though it 
was in favor of the abolition of de- 
posits, and the establishment of a 
higher standard of solvency. 

It was not until three years ago that 
effect was given to the views of the 
Association in this respect by the pas- 
sage of The Assurance Companies 
Act, 1946, by the socialist government 
in Britain. This Act relates to the 
transaction of insurance by private 
insurers, and is regarded as the most 
outstanding British insurance legisla- 
tion since the principal Act was 
passed in 1909. 

A new and higher standard of sol- 
vency was established by the 1946 
Act, but the provision in the law 
which attracted most attention on 
this side of the water was the one 
which provided for the abolition of 
the deposit requirements of the 1909 
Act and for the withdrawal of exist- 
ing deposits by companies which con- 
formed with the higher standard of 
solvency. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, then President 
of the Board of Trade, a department 
of the government, expressed his ap- 
proval of the measure on its second 
reading in the House of Commons. 
He said there were very real objec- 
tions to the earmaking of assets in a 
particular country for meeting the 
obligations arising in that country, 
though the latter method is followed 
in the case of many countries. His 
view was if the total resources were 
pooled rather than scattered in vari- 
ous countries as government deposits, 
they would be freely available to 
meet an emergency wherever it 
might arise. 

He also pointed out that the pro- 
visions of the Act are the same for 
home and outside companies. He said: 
“The Dominion and foreign compan- 
ies in this country will receive exact- 
ly the same treatment as the United 
Kingdom companies. If they maintain 
the reasonable standard of solvency 
required by the present measure, they 
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will be able to carry on their business 
here without let or hindrance.” Thus 
Dominion and_ foreign companies 
have the same rights as British com- 
panies to claim the return of deposits 
made under the 1909 Act. 

This was also the occasion on which 
Sir Stafford Cripps made his oft 
quoted statement with respect to the 
attitude of the Government towards 
the future of the British insurance in- 
dustry. He said: “The Government 
have no intention of interfering with 
the transaction of insurance business 
by private enterprise save to the lim- 
ited extent to which insurance at 
home may be affected by the existing 
proposals relating to personal social 
insurance and industrial injuries. It 
is the desire of the Government that 
insurance should be in the future as 
in the past dealt with on an inter- 


son of 


national basis and as business of an 


international character.” 


Nationalization 


However, if the present socialist 
government in Britain is returned to 
power at the next general election, 
and the proposals of the British Labor 
Party for the nationalization of the 
companies transacting industrial life 
insurance are adopted by the govern- 
ment and put into effect, there will 
be reason enough for misgivings as 
te the future of the life insurance 
business in Britain as a private enter- 
prise. But there will be much op- 
position to such a_ nationalization 
scheme not only by the industrial life 
companies but by all insurance com- 
panies and their supporters as repre- 
sented by the British Insurance As- 
sociation. 

It is to be noted that the example 
of the British government in abolish- 
ing deposit requirements has. not 
been followed in either Canada or the 
United States, where the system of 
deposits has been firmly established. 
In Canada it has enabled the public 
to have confidence in insuring with 
companies from outside as well as 
inside Canada operating in this coun- 
try under Dominion registry and 
whose deposits are held for the ex- 
clusive protection of their Canadian 


policyholders, as the deposits required 
from companies from outside Canada 
are ample for the purpose. 





—C.1.L. 
WAR ON PESTS is helped by 
C.LL.’s new plant at Hamilton. 
Fineness of pesticide dust is mea- 
sured with the Fisher ‘sub sieve sizer. 


During the depression years quite 


a number of foreign insurance com- , 


panies either failed and Went into 
liquidation or were placed in the 
hands of government officials for-re- 
habilitation or reorganization or re- 
insurance by a_ solvent company. 
Several of these companies were do- 
ing business in Canada, and in every 
case satisfactory arrangements were 
made without delay to fully take care 
of their Canadian liabilities by way 
of reinsurance with strong compan- 
ies licensed in Canada, their deposits 
with the government at Ottawa being 
quite sufficient for that purpose, so 
that their Canadian policyholders did 
not lose a dollar, whatever was the 
outcome to other policyholders. 

At June 30, 1948, the latest date 
for which government figures are 
available, these deposits amounted to 
the substantial sum of $1,013,693,956, 
showing an increase over 1947 of 
$79,697,294. Deposit requirements in- 
flict no hardship on the companies 
complying with them, as the compan- 
ies derive all the revenue from the 


securities just the same as if they 
were in their own vaults. The only 


difference—but it is a vital one—be-. 
tween having the securities in the 
government vaults and in the vaults 
of the various companies is that in 
the event of a company getting into 
a precarious financial condition or 
going on the rocks, the securities 
cannot be disposed of or withdrawn 
from Canada, but are available for 
the protection of policyholders. 





DAVIS LEATHER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of 37'2c per share has been de- 
clared on the outstanding Class A shares of 
this Company payable September 1, 1949, to 
shareholders of record at’ the close of busi- 
ness on August 1, 1949. 

Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of 17%2c per share has been de- 
clared on the outstanding Class B shares 
of this Company payable September 1, 1949, 
to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on August 1, 1949. 

By Order of the Board. 

KENNETH C. BENNINGTON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Newmarket, Ontario. 
June 22, 1949. 
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Good Companies All... 


Great American 
Ausurance Company 


New York 


ROCHESTER 
UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 
NEW YORK 


Great American 
Indemnity Company 
New Pork 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


HPlan fer Independence 


Protection from disaster and loss is one of the greatest 
assurances of personal and commercial independence. 


A carefully planned insurance program will give you this 
independence at surprisingly low cost. Call one of our 
conveniently located agents—or your own insurance broker. 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 


J. H. HARVEY, Manager 
44 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ont. 


BRANCHES IN 


QUEBEC MONTREAL 
QUE. QUE. 


LONDON WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
ONT. 


MAN. B.C. 


A GROUP OF COMPANIES CONDUCTING BUSINESS ONLY 
THROUGH REPUTABLE LICENSED AGENTS AND BROKERS 








Every user of steam boilers should have 
the protection of insurance . . . and of 
inspections of the type made by this 
Company on all boilers it insures. 


We employ a trained staff of specialists 
who inspect periodically the equipment 
covered by this Company’s policies. The 
advice of these men often add years to 
the usable life of expensive installations. 


Ask your broker or agent for details. 


The Boiler eet and 
Insurance Co. of Canada 


806 The Bank of Nova 
Bld4 


ota Montreal 
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, Will The U.S. 


Be Isolated — 


By Bilateral Deals ? 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


The U.K.—Argentina bilateral 
agreement raised protests in the 
United States, for -it represented 
the entry of bilateralism into an 
area in which the United States 
previously held a competitive ad- 
vantage. John Marston, writing 
from London, argues’ that the 
U.S.) may find itself isolated 
from the rest of the trading 
world by the spread of a neces- 
sary bilateralism. The gesture 
for the United States to make 
is the lowering of tariffs, admit- 
ting more foreign goods. 


> 


London. 


f bw U.S. government’s objection to 
the Anglo-Argentine trade agree- 
ment, on the ground, primarily, that 
it is contrary to the agreed principles 
of multilateral trading, seems to 
have been successfully resisted by 
the two parties immediately con- 
cerned. Their resistance is fresh evi- 
dence of the strength of bilateral 
trading technique in this long post- 
war period of adjustment. 

The European recipients of Mar- 
shall aid have been persuaded to 
view their problems jointly, and ac- 
cordingly, to take some steps towards 
economic unification, thereby, it is 
hoped, increasing the area of multi- 
lateral trading in their part of the 
world. But such localized action—if 
it works out in practice cannot 
solve any basic problems. 

Innumerable minor adjustments 
are, of course, possible by such 
means, but it is obvious that, on a 
broad scale, the West-European coun- 
tries cannot buy from one another 
the goods which they cannot afford, 
unaided, to buy from North America. 
Roughly speaking, their needs are 
the same: basic foodstuffs and raw 
materials. Broadly speaking, their 
exportable surpluses are the same: 
finished manufactures. 

The U.S.A. and Canada have pro- 
vided since the war nearly half of 
the world’s exports of foodstuffs. 
While western Europe has to buy 
food and raw materials from North 
America, and cannot find a ready 
market in North America for its 
manufactures, there is no evident 
possibility of eliminating the dollar 
deficit, which was about $2,300 mil- 
‘ion with the U.S.A. last year. 


Modest Ration 


This is the background to Europe’s 
many and extending bilateral pacts 
with soft-currency countries and with 
the South American countries, par- 
ticularly Argentina. Britain has re- 
cently arranged to assure its modest 
meat ration by a pact with Argentina 
which provides for large-scale ex- 
ports of coal, oil, machinery, and 
consumer-goods, many of which Ar- 
gentina would have bought from the 
U.S.A. if there were enough dollars. 

The U.S. government, not very 
happy at the prospect of subsidizing 
foreign purchases of dollar goods 
indefinitely, is sympathetic towards 
these efforts to find substitute sup- 
plies. But when the search for non- 
American goods directly threatens a 


normal commercial export market 
for American goods the bilateral 


technique is sharply criticized—as in 
the case of Argentina. 

Hitherto the export side of bi- 
lateral trading has not received the 
attention which it seems to deserve, 
but it is likely to become more promi- 
nent now that competition among ex- 
porters is increasing. This is where 
American objections to pacts which 
“distort the pattern of trade” are 
likely to become more vociferous. But 
Just as the Americans become more 
pressing to sell goods which are not 
so readily received in the home mar- 
ket, the West-European countries will 
view bilateral pacts with still more 
favor, not only because they provide 
essential goods without expenditure 
of dollars, but also because they keep 
Open export markets which might 


otherwise be flooded with American 
products. 

No one can argue that two-way 
trade is as good as the old style of 
trade based on the principle that 
goods were bought in the cheapest 
market and sold in the dearest, so 
that, with» currencies convertible, a 
country might buy in large quanti- 
ties from another country to which 
it sold nothing directly in return. 

Nor, however, can it be argued 
that the bilateral method is so ut- 
terly unnatural that it must ulti- 
mately become unworkable. It is a 
simple fact, for instance, that west- 
ern Europe produces many manufac- 
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Hornet Industries Limited, which was founded in 1945, has in this short time 
achieved remarkable success in the manufacture of chain saws and combustion 
engines. More than half the production of the plant reaches markets outside 
Canada. From a staff of only a half dozen men in 1945, Hornet Industries 
Limited has expanded to three plants in Guelph, eanploying 296 workers. 
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Today we 


new activity in Ontario’s 
north of 
Marathon and Red Rock, Terrace and 
Heron Bay: they all tell the same story. 
New towns have arisen, old ones ex- 
panded. Only five years ago on the site 
of Marathon, for example, there was 
nothing but bush; today a new com- 
munity beside a new pulp mill is 
contributing millions to Canada’s 
export trade. 


Such spectacular developments in 
the north are matched by continuing 
expansion in 
established communities. Throughout 
Canada today ever-widening avenues 
of opportunity await the enterprise of 
young Canadians. 


With newsprint production 50% above pre- 


**Canada is a land of opportunity... 


tured goods which eastern Europe 
needs, and that eastern Europe has 
many primary goods to offer in ex- 
change. It might be best for western 
Europe to sell to eastern Europe, 
where her goods are wanted, and buy 
from North America, where the pri- 
mary products are in many cases 
cheaper. But as matters are at 
present West-European goods sold to 
eastern Europe would not earn cur- 
rency convertible into dollars; and 
imports from the dollar area cannot 
be settled with exports to the dollar 
area on a sufficient scale, because 
North America is not a “natural” 
outlet for western Europe’s manu- 
factures. So bilateral trade between 
eastern and western Europe, if not 
ideal, is a workable compromise. 
The danger is that this system will 
be carried to the point where there 
are two-—or more—distinct trading 
areas: broadly speaking, the hard- 
and the soft-currency areas. Substitu- 
tioil of non-dollar supplies, balanced 
by exports which the countries lack- 





Lake 


Superior. 


the older 


war levels, Canada today 
has an output five times 
that of any other country, 
and accounts for 
out of every five news- 
paper pages in the world. 


three 


There is a field for almost anything one can think of, 
and anyone with a willingness for hard work has a 


ing dollars no longer attempted to 
sell in North America, might, in the 
extreme, reduce Eurasia’s trade with 
North America to a mere trickle. 
Such an arrangement would indeed 
be unnatural. It would certainly not 
promote a high standard of living in 
the soft-currency area. For North 
America, or at least for the U.S.A., it 
would be disastrous. There are hints 
that Canada might be won over to 








a Greater 


good chance to achieve success”, says Donaid J. 
Smith, President of Hornet Industries Limited, 
Guelph, Ontario, 


One of a series presented by 


‘Mobaona 


le promote a fuller realization by Canadians of Canada’s present greatness 


NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


68 YONGE ST., TORONTO 1 
R. H. CAMPION, MANAGER FOR CANADA 


A stock tariff company doing business in Canada 
and Newfoundland through licensed 
agents and brokers. 


the non-doliar area, where some 
South American states also might 
find that their best interests lay. 
The United States, in such a 
situation, would be virtually isolated. 
Therefore, it might be thought, the 
United States should make the first 
and biggest contribution towards 
multilateral trading, by breaking 
down her tariff and opening her 
market to the world’s goods. 
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Pickle Crow Gold Output In 1948 
Is The Highest In Six Years 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


ICKLE CROW GOLD MINES, 14- 

year old producer, in the Pickle 
Lake area of the Patricia district, in 
1948 had the highest dollar produc 
tion and tonnage treated in six years, 
and a further improvement is being 
shown this year. The net profit for 
the 12 months was $336.740, equiva 
lent to 10.73 cents per share, com- 
pared with $245,120, or 7.7 cents per 
share in 1947, and not only covered 
the dividend distribution of 10 cents 
per share, but substantially increased 
the company’s working capital posi- 
tion. Production for the year amount- 
ed to $1,631,195 from the treatment 
of 107,319 tons, for an average re 
covery of $15.19 per ton, against 
$1,356,687 from 87.227 tons averaging 
$15.55 in the previous year. Estimat- 
ed benefits under government cost- 
aid were $97,948. Production so far 
this year is better than last year and 
in the first four months had an esti 
mated value of $580,000 from 43,287 
tons, for an average recovery of 
$13.43 per ton, with daily tonnage 
climbing to 361 tons against a rated 
capacity of 480 tons per day. Net 








Guaranty Trust 
Company of Canada 
56th CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


NOTICE is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of 114%, being at the rate of 5% 
per annum on the paid-in capital stock 
of the Company, has been declared for 
the quarter year ending June 30th, 
1949, payable July 15th, 1949, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business June 30th, 1949. By order of 


the Board. ci 
J. WILSON BERRY 


President & General Manager 





working capital at the end of the 
year was $1,195,905 against $1,012,312 
at the beginning of the period. 
° 

An active program of exploration 
has been continued by Pickle Crow 
Gold Mines, and this gave very fa- 
vorable results with ore reserves be- 
ing maintained at sufficient to oper- 
ate at capacity for four and a half 
years. Total ore reserves at the close 
of 1948 are shown at 793,355 tons 
averaging $14.60 per ton (cut grade) 
for total valuation of $11,582,983, 
which compares with the previous 
year’s of 803,570 tons with an aver- 
age (cut grade) of $14.40 and a total 
value of $11,571,408. The estimate in- 
cludes only ore in the No. 1 vein 
down to the 2,450-foot level. and the 
No. 2 vein down to the 1,225-foot hor- 
izon, with no allowance for the AIl- 
bany River ore, No. 5 vein or other 


9 


subsidiary occurrences. The No. 2 
vein continued to open up very well 
and further new ore is confidently ex- 
pected, the report states. Further im- 
mediate exploration will be limited 
to the No. 2 vein while consideration 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 250 


NOTICE is hereby given that a DIVIDEND 
OF TWENTY CENTS per share on the paid-up 
Capital Stock of this Bank has been declared 
for the quarter ending 31st July 1949, and that 
the same will be payable at the Bank and its 
Branches on and after MONDAY, the FIRST 
day of AUGUST next, to Shareholders of record 


at the close of business on 30th June, 1949. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


By Order of the Board. 
JAMES STEWART, 
General Manager. 
Toronto, 3rd June 1949 
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FOR FULL INFORMATION ON THE 


Empire Building 
TORONTO 1 


BILL: Hullo Jack, | was hoping you'd drop in! I've been sitting here studying 
this bulletin about food parcels for Britain, and I think you'd be interested too. 
JACK: I know a lot about food parcels for Britain—we send parcels over 
regularly. It’s quite a job to go out and buy all the stuff, bring it home 
and pack it securely, then take it down to the Post Office and pay about 
$2.00 postage on each parcel. Then, you never know whether it is going 
to arrive safely, because pilfering of food parcels in England is getting 






















BILL: Boy you sure do need to read this Bulletin No. SO! It’s about a new 
Food Parcel Service just for people like you. Listen! “The most food for the 
least money’—"All top-quality goods’—Insured, Guaranteed Delivery’— 
“One price includes contents, packing, insurance, and delivery by registered 


JACK: You mean, mail a cheque and these people do everything else? 
I’ve been looking for something like that for a long time! Let’s see that 
bulletin, | want to know what they put in their parcels. Say these look 


BILL: Of course they do. They're put out by our friends Canadian-European 
Forwarders Ltd., as a much-needed service. Already they are getting letters 
back expressing thanks for some of the parcels which have been received, and 
they made a real hit in England. I’m not a bit surprised—as we both know, 
when Canadian-European Forwarders do a job, it’s done right. 


“WELCOME' LINE OF FOOD PARCELS 
WRITE OR TELEPHONE FOR A COPY OF BULLETIN NO. 50. 


CANADIAN-EUROPEAN FORWARDERS LTD. 


Canada’s Leading International Freight Forwarders 


EL. 5491* 
(4 lines to Central) 


is given to the various plans pro- 
posed for the exploration and devel- 
opment of the No. 5 vein and Albany 
workings. Given encouragement by 
generally improved operating condi- 
tions or a higher price for gold it 
is apparent the company could ex- 
pand its development program with 
considerable promise of favorable re- 
sults. Re-opening of the Albany River 
workings is understood to have been 
included in the current program. 
. 

Underground operations will soon 
be underway at Castle-Trethewey 
Mines, in the Gowganda area, which 
has been closed down since 1931, and 
gradually surface facilities will be 
improved and finally restored, Balm- 
er Neilly, president, states in the an- 
nual report for the fiscal year ended 
March 31 last. Power was made 
available March 7 this year. Revenue 
for the year from dividends earned 
and sundry sources amounted to 
$336,086 as against expenses of $100,- 
060, leaving a net profit of $236,026. 
Current assets at March 31 were 
cash $166,643, marketable securities 
at $3,656,203 (quoted market value 
$5,660,886), and accounts and accrued 
interest receivable $759. Current li- 
abilities amounted to $23,430. 





SIGNPOSTS FOR BUSINESS 





MPLOYMENT in leading establish- 

ments in the eight major industrial 
divisions showed moderate improve- 
ment at May 1, reversing the down- 
ward movement indicated in imme- 
diately preceding months, according to 
preliminary figures released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
rise in employment was accompanied 
by a slight advance in total payrolls. 
Per capita weekly earnings, however, 
were down slightly from April but 
above May last year. The advance 
index number of employment, based on 
1926 as 100, stood at 188.6— a new high 
for May 1—as compared with 187.6 at 
April 1, and 186.5 at May 1, 1948. Mark- 
ed seasonal curtailment was noted in 
logging operations in the eastern and 
central provinces, but the trend in 
numerous other industries was favor- 
able at the beginning of May. 

Canadian production of gold in April 
declined seven per cent from the high 
monthly total recorded in the preced- 
ing month, but was 14 per cent above 
the corresponding month last year. 
Output for the month amounted to 
325,200 fine ounces compared with 342,- 
700 in March and 286,100 in the same 
month last year. Production for the 
four months ended April aggregated 
1,284,500 fine ounces as against 1,108,- 
800 a year ago, a rise of 16 per cent, 

April production by provinces and 
territories, with figures for the same 
month last year in brackets, was as 
follows: Ontario, 187,400 (172,400) 
fine ounces; Quebec, 78,300 (64,100); 
British Columbia, 24,600 (26,500); 
Northwest Territories, 17,600 (7,000); 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 17,400 
(15,800); Yukon, nil (91); Nova Scotia, 
nil (1). 

Retail trade was sharply higher in 
April when sales reached $669,000,000 
and exceeded April, 1948 dollar volume 
of $573,000,000 by 17 per cent. ; 

Dollar volume of wholesale _ sales 
advanced slightly less than two per 
cent in April over the same month last 
year, following a gain of seven per 
cent in March, an increase of one per 
cent ingFebruary, and slight decline in 
January. 


Foreign vehicle entries into Canada 
continued to increase in May, rising 13 
per cent over the corresponding month 
last year. 

e 

Total inventory values in Canadian 
manufacturing industries appear to 
have fallen slightly at the end of April 
for the second consecutive month. 


Stocks of wheat in store or in transit 
in North America at midnight on June 
9 amounted to 85,192,000 bushels, down 
4,127,000 from the preceding week’s 
total, but 32,465,000 higher than on the 
corresponding date last year. 


Stocks of creamery butter in nine 
cities of Canada on June 17 rose to 
21,251,000 pounds compared with 9,677,- 
000 on the corresponding date last year. 
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, July 5, 1949 


A Province of 


Industrial Development 


In the past-few years British Columbia has 
entered the ranks of the leading Canadian 
industrial provinces. 


With a growth in population of nearly 300,000 
or 33% since 1941, great development has been 
made by industries utilizing the rich natural 
resources in the Province. 


In each of the past fourteen years the Province 
has had a surplus of ordinary revenue over 
ordinary expenditure after provision for debt 
retirement and sinking funds. A further surplus 
has been budgeted for in the year ending 
March 31, 1950. 


We offer as principals, the new issue of— 


Province of British Columbia 
3% Sinking Fund Debentures 
Due June 15, 1964 
Denominations: $500 and $1,000 
Price: 98.22 and interest to yield 3.15% 
A circular containing financial statistics and 


general information concerning the Province 
will be forwarded gladly upon request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 

Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 

Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. 

Regina Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 

New York Halifax London, Eng. 


Vancouver 
Kitchener 











Your investments 
take no vacation 


Your investments are at work for you the 
year round. But in view of constantly chang- 
ing conditions, securities require supervi- 
sion in and out of season. ‘ 


While engrossed with your vacation — or 
your vocation—it will pay you to mail us a 
list of your holdings. We will complete a 
comprehensive survey of your securities and 
keep you posted on any developments 
which affect your investments. 


Your inquiry by mail will be answered 
promptly, but better still, why not come 
in and talk over your situation with us. In 
the meantime, write or telephone for a copy 
of our booklet “Investments.” 


DominIon SEcuURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


TORONTO MONTREAL OTTAWA WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. 
LONDON HAMILTON KITCHENER QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


50 King Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
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